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FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


gpm returns with its regular accompaniments, and 
brings round, with equal regularity, the cheerful task of 
inquiring what the Emperor of the Frencu means to do during 
the ensuing summer with the vast armaments, the prepara- 
tion of which has been so strenuously denied “in every 
“sense,” and so assiduously pushed forward. We are in 
the habit of flattering ourselves that civilization has re- 
cently made immense progress, and especially that the in- 
fluence of personal caprice has been eliminated from human 
affairs by the subjection of individual will to public 
reason. Mr. Buckte is already beginning to write history 
on a new model, with no men in it, but only the scientific 
consequences of antecedents connected with the local situa- 
tion of communities, and with the amount of starch found in 
their ancestral food. Yet at this moment the world is hanging 
in suspense on the individual fiat, not of one of the 
great intellectual masters of mankind, but of a person 
of middling capacity, and rather below the middling 
moral standard, who happens to have got his hand on the 
trigger which would fire a tremendous mine. Instead of 
considering what is the next necessary result of the universal 
and invariable laws which govern the development of huma- 
nity, we are reduced to speculate, with the deepest anxiety, 
which scheme or which impulse may be uppermost among 
all the schemes and impulses huddled in the brain of the 

of Ham and the hero of the Boulogne Evgle. No 
doubt the object of our apprehensions most keenly relishes 
the fears of the world and his own notoriety, and finds in 
this enjoyment a principal motive for bullying and harassing 
his kind. So did other Casars before him ; but they did 
not know, and he does not know, that the greatness even of 
the most famous scourges of humanity shrinks at last to the 
proportions of their moral stature ; and that after MM. Moryy 
and Barocue comes a JUVENAL. 

What does the French Emperor mean by his preparations 
for war? Does he mean to seize the Rhine? Does he 
mean to cover the progress of his conquests in Syria? Does 
he mean any attempt against this country, to which his 
immense outlay in naval armaments seems to point? Or 
does he merely mean to make himself master of the situa- 
tion and arbitrator of the affairs of Europe? Ina recent 
heresy case, a dispute arose as to the meaning of the words 
alleged to be heretical. The counsel on one side contended 
that they meant one thing; the counsel on the other side 
contended that they meant another. ‘ May there not,” said 
one of the judges, “be « third alternative. Iam no theo- 
“ logian, but may not the words mean nothing ?” We believe 
that time spent in attempting to penetrate the inscrutable 
designs of Louis NaPoLeon is simply thrown away. He has 
an infinity of schemes in his head, but no‘plan. So far from 
being eminently resoltte, he is a great waverer ; so far from 
being prompt, he is hesitating to the last degree; so far 
from being supremely practical in his views, he is one of the 
most visionary of mankind. He has his objects, without 
doubt. He wants the Rhine, to redeem the credit of his 
family from the reproach of having lost all that the 
Republic had won. He wants to extend the dominions of 
France in the East, because his uncle formed that design 
before him. He wants the Ebro, and bas once made an attempt, 
as feeble and clumsy as it was immoral, to grasp it. He does 
not want to quarrel with this country at present, but partly 
to cajole us by civilities which he at the same time half 
disowns, and partly to terrorize us by keeping up an enor- 
mous fleet. He has his impulses as well as his projects. 


_Now he is swayed by his old Jacobinical associations, and 


fancies that he will be the chief of the Revolutionary party 
in Europe. Now he feels himself the founder of a dynasty, 


and, to use his wn expression to the Emperor of Austria, 


“ remembers that he is a father.” A Spanish wife, a Jacobin 
cousin, a stock-jobbing favourite, find probably, each in turn, 
the soft approaches of his heart. Military glory is dazzling, 
and it is a grand thing to be master of an overwhelming 
army. But Solferino was a severe lesson to amateur com- 
manders, and ease, boundless luxury, and boundless adulation 
are happily not without their charms to an Emperor turned 
of fifty. One thing only is certain—that the man who 
ordered a massacre of his own citizens, and who has deported 
so many thousands of victims without trial, will have re- 
gard, under all possible circumstances, neither to morality 
nor to humanity, but simply and exclusively to self. 

The rational object of consideration, if we wish to divine 
the future, is not so much the chaotic brain of the French 
Emperor as the state of France. France has overturned 
every Government which failed to gratify her desire for 
material aggrandizement. She has placed at her head a chief 
whose sole claim to her allegiance is his association with what 
she has been taught by all her popular leaders and all her 

pular writers to consider the ravishing glories of the First 
Empire. She is united and swayed as a single man by that 
autocratic form of Government which, through the whole 
course of her history, has been the sure prognostic of her 
aggressive outbreaks upon Europe. She has on foot a co- 
lossal army, for which she is paying with her very life-blood, 
which at this moment she may well deem irresistible, and 
which she cannot but burn to employ. She has sacrificed all 
political dignity ; she has sensitiveness enough to feel the 
shame of that sacrifice ; and she can find no compensation 
for it but in military success, The image of war, its sounds, its 
glitter, and its pageantry, are constautly before the eyes and 
in the ears of every part of her population. The wild love. 
of excitement which the frenzy of the first Revolution kindled 
still boils in her veins, breaks forth in an extravagant and 
prurient literature, renders all sober and moral objects of 
pursuit distastefui to her, and demands as its keenest delight 
the intoxication of the struggle and of blood. She is flushed 
with the seizure of Savoy, and stimulated by the carnage of 
Solferino. No inconsiderable part of her people are actually 
soldiers, burning for the Marshal's baton which each, accord- 
ing to the saying of the camp, carries in his knapsack. 
Her jealousy is at this moment aroused to a high 
pitch by the turn which affairs in Europe are taking. She 
sees herself on the point of being surrounded, contrary to 
the traditional objects of her “fraternal diplomacy,” by 

t and powerful nations. She will soon have a united 
taly on one side, and she is in a fair way to have a 
united Germany on the other. But the moment of their 
consolidation is necessarily a moment of weakness, at which 
she is tempted to inte with the formidable weapon 
which is placed ready to her hand, that she may prevent the 
hated consummation. Her commerce is naturally vigorous 
and elastic ; but perpetual alarms of war have depressed its 
energies, and its influence is wholly incapable of coping with 
the attractions of what is imagined to be national greatness. 
The modicum of political liberty which has just been doled 
out to her is not enough to interest her heart, which requires 
a stronger stimulant than rhetorical exhibitions, while this 
very modicum of liberty may be sufficient to embarrass and 
annoy her absolute ruler, and force him to drown debate in 
the crash of war. 


That neither the spirit of political progress nor the spirit of ~ 


commerce is dead in France, is fortunately true. If peace 
can be preserved for a few years, they may revive, assért 
their ascendancy over the military spirit, and form the best 
safeguard to the world, and to France herself, against the pest 
of her devouring ambition. But to preserve peace for a few 
years to come, the nations of Europe must, in the first place, 
endure the hateful and humiliating necessity of sacrificing a 
part of the fruits of their industry to the exigencies of self- 
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preservation ; and, in the second place, they must stand 
together as one man in a cause which is one of life and death 
to all. A sanitary cordon of united Powers must be drawn 
round the souree of danger till the erisis is past. It has 
been the constant tendency of Louis Napoteon’s policy, 
amidst all its veerings and vacillations, to sow jealousy and 
discord between the Governments of Europe. To counteract 
this tendency ought to be the first object of English and 
European diplomacy. The hot youth of Lord PALmErsTon 
must be controlled by his more elderly and sober colleagues, 
and he must be prevented for the present from indulging in 
his habitual insolence even to Spain. We want no more 
Coalitions. The present disastrous situation is in some 
measure a part of the long train of retribution which the old 
Coalition entailed upon its members. But we want a society 
of nations for mutual protection against an ambition more 
formidable than that of Cuarxes V., Pure I[I., or Lours 
XIV., because it combines in its outbreaks the secresy, craft, 
and concentration of a despotism with the volcanic energy of 
an enthusiastic nation. Such a society will be found not 
against France, but in her interest—in the interest of all that 
is really good and hopeful in her. Her conquests are the grave 
of her liberties ; and if she is never prouder than after bloody 
triumphs, she is never in so deep a state of moral and political 
degradation. 


EVENTS IN AMERICA. 


C. is absolutely necessary that the English Government 
should speedily decide on the policy it intends to follow 
with reference to the Southern Confederation of American 
States. Owing to the contradictory legislation which the 
two parts of the dissevered Union have adopted on the sub- 
ject of import duties, the English exporter finds himself in 
the greatest perplexity, and the Government’ is exclusively 
able to remove his difficulty. The Southern States, which 
ultimately pay for British commodities in their cotton, are 
ready to admit them at a low and reasonable duty; but in 
the North, a tariff has, in all probability, already been lega- 
lized which all but closes against them the Northern and 
Western markets. So far as this, the question for the Eng- 
lish Ministers seems to be tle simple one, whether, in spite 
of grave objections, they will accept its liberal commercial 
policy as a reason for recognising the Southern Union. But 
the circumstances of the case are not yet completely stated. 
The Southern Confederacy has announced that it intends to 
treat the whole United States as a foreign community, and 
that goods coming into the South from the North and North- 
west, will Le considered by it as equally dutiable with ship- 
ments received through New Orleans. This consideration 
adds greatly to the distress of the English mercantile 
interest. Even supposing it could bear up against the 
heavy fiscal burdens imposed by the new Northern 
tariff, it is quite impossible that it can pay the double 
duty levied partly at the New York Custom-house and 
partly on i sain conveyed to the seceding States 
by the route of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Nay, 
it would appear as if goods shipped to New Orleans would, 
under present circumstances, pay duty first to the floating 
Custom-house established by the Government of the old 
States at the mouth of the Mississippi, and next to the 
officers of the Southern Confederacy the moment the cargo 
is landed on the wharf. No doubt, such a state of things as 
this, injurious as it is, ought to be patiently borne by the 
English importer, if ite not unreasonably prolonged. It 
secms, however, as if the Washington Government intended 
that it should endure indefinitely. Up to the present mo- 
ment, no mode of coercion has been mentioned by the per- 
sons most in Mr. Lincouy’s favour except the retention of 
Federal property in Southern defences, and the compulsory 
levy of duties at Federal ports. This policy may obviously 
last for one year, two years, or a dozen ; and it isa grave 
question whether foreign Powers are under any obligation to 
submit to it. If no point of time can be named at which it 
will come to an end, it is not easy to see why England or 
France could not demand that the United States should 
either put down the rebellion by effectual measures, or else 
allow foreigners to deal with the new Confederacy as an 
independent State. The difficulties growing out of con- 
flicting claims of jurisdiction form always one of the most 
familiar knots which Publicists are called upon to untie ; 
Lut a new case arises when two Governments, without coming 
to blows or using any hostile measure against one another, 


territory. The old States cannot reasonably expect that they 
will be allowed to establish what will be, in effect, a blockade 
of the Southern ports without applying that active, coercive, 
and unremitting force of which international law rigorously 
requires the employment from a blockading Power. 

These questions press the more urgently, in proportion as 
hopes of a compromise become fainter and fainter. The 
body of mediators assembled by the Government of Virginia 
under the name of the Peace Congress, has only succeeded 
in making a report through the accidental absence of one 


of the Republican delegates, and the report thus obtained. 


merely suggests arrangements which have already been 
mooted and laid aside in the Congress of the United States, 
In truth, there are but two or three resting-places between 
the extreme claims of the North and the extreme claims of 
the South, and as each of these has come in turn before 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, it has 
become clear that one party or the other considered 
it too great a concession. It certainly seems as if the 
dispute had passed beyond the region of compromise and 
adjustment. The Southern Confederacy has secured so 
many unexpected advantages through the apathy of Mr, 
BucuHaNan, and so many more through the suicidal fiscal 
legislation of the North, that it is not the least likely to 
stuop down from the commanding attitude at which it 
placed itself in the beginning of the rupture. On the other 
hand, the populationof the Northern States seems to be more 
aud more disinclined to give way without blows. It was 
long thought that the Republican party would be deserted 
by numbers of its adherents at the first election after the 
secession, but some local struggles which have just termi- 
nated actually show an increase of Republican votes, Mr, 
Lincotn will undoubtedly be followed by large numbers of 
his party whatever course he takes, but there are already. 
signs that a considerable minority is determined to insist 
on measures which, though not admitted to deserve the name 
of coercion, will necessarily be the first step in a civil war. 
If the politics of the Northern States become permanently 
separated from those of the South, it is not easy to say inte 
what divisions the present Northern parties will break u 
That there will ultimately bea disruption of the Republicans 
it is impossible to doubt, for no faction so large and so nearly 
universal has ever prevailed in America without ultimately 


early—even before Mr. Lincoy’s policy was formally declared 
in America—there have been symptoms ofserious disagreement, 
Some very powerful members of the Republican party, seconded 
by no inconsiderable following, are known to have tried their 
utmost to prevent Mr. Linco.n from placing Mr. Szwarp at 
the head of his Cabinet. This distaste for Mr. Sewarp 
is not simply personal ; it proceeds from a deep dislike of 
that policy of conciliating the South, and of endeavouring 
to stop short of extremities, which Mr. Sewarp, ever 
since Mr. Lincoun’s success, has urgently recommended in 
his public addresses. The malcontents are therefore a war 
party, and they do not hesitate to declare that they do not 
greatly care what issue the war may have. If they defeat 


even in the present Slave-states, is sealed. If, on the other 
hand, the seceding States eucceed in making good their in- 
dependence, the ultra faction in the North insists that it 
is infinitely preferable to continue national existence as 4 
confederacy of entirely free communities than to chafe 
under an unequal yoke with societies whose institutions are 
abhorrent to the freemen of a democracy based on the 
equality of rights. The existence of this dissident section is 
pointed out by the more moderate Republican newspapers as 
a lamentable proof of the progress made by Abolitionism, pure 
and simple, in the Republican ranks since Mr. Lincouy’s 
election. It is, indeed, most natural that the extreme form of 
anti-slavery opinion should gather strength through the force 
of recent occurrences. Every taunt and boast of the seceders, 
each disdvinful rejection of the overtures of peace which 
proceed from the more timid Northerners, must add plausi- 
bility to the arguments of those who have always contended 
that there could be no peace with the slave-owner. There are 
men of much eloquence, and consequently of much influence, 
in the Northern States, who, though Americans born, have 
steadily refused to take the oath of allegiance to the Federal Con- 
stitution, lest they should seem to pledge themselves against 
undertaking a root-and-branch extirpation of Slavery if they 
should ever have it in their power. A year ago such persons, 
though to a certain extent admired and listened to, were re- 


actually exercise jurisdiction at one and the same point of 


garded by the Republicans as dangerous allies, and by the mass 


the South in fair field, it is clear that the doom of slavery, 


separating into fragments from its own weight. Even thus ~ 
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of the people as half-mad incendiaries, but now that events are 
apparently tending to bring about the state of things which 
they always declared to be inevitable, it is not wonderful 
that increasing numbers of Americans should be tempted to 
jook upon them as prophets. The longer the present pro- 
yisional relation of North and South is continued, the more 
probable will be the consolidation of a great Northern party 
sworn to readmit the seceding States to the Union on no 
terms except entire submission, or else to separate from them 
for ever. 


REFORM. 


HE debates of the week have not advanced the cause of 

Reform. There are always reasons for not doing what 
nobody wants to do, and the House derived additional 
facilities for shelving the question from the evident want of 
earnestness in those who professed to raise it. Mr. Dun- 
coMBE originally proposed that Parliament should pledge 
itself to remodel the representative system as soon as the 
Census had provided a mass of entirely superfluous statistics. 
The population, the number of voters, the proportions of 
different classes of electors, are already sufficiently well 
ascertained for all practical purposes. ‘The motion, therefore, 
was equivalent to a resolution that, in quasi-technical lan- 
guage, Parliament should reform itself this day twelve 
months. In other words, the House of Commons would 
have been asked to shelve the unnecessary projects of Mr. 
Locke Kine and Mr. Baines. Although such a result would 
have been generally satisfactory, the bearing of the motion 
was too obvious, and an advanced Reformer could scarcely 
resist the remonstrances of his less candid friends and 
colleagues. The reference to the Census, which formed 
the only pretext for bringing forward the resolution, was 
consequently eliminated before the opening of the debate ; 
and the House of Commons, which six weeks ago voted 
against Mr. Wuire that immediate reform was inexpedient, 
was gravely asked to promise that a sweeping measure of 
reform should be carried without further delay. Nothing 
could be easier than the task of the Government in suggest- 
ing that the motion was unnecessary, and that it might in- 
terfere with the highly important Bills for lowering the 
couity and the borough franchise. Mr. Bricut himself 
concurred in the o!jection, and Mr. Duncombe retired from 
the scene with the complaceucy of a consistent and veteran 
reformer, whose occupation would be at an end if his aspira- 
tions were unluckily granted. No vague or general pro- 
positions were left to stand in the way of Mr. Locke Kine’s 
simple and practical measure ; and on the whole it seemed 
probable that his Bill would rather be talked out than 
deliberately rejected. Two hundred and twenty members 
have recorded their votes in its favour; but the tone of 
banter in which the debate was conducted on both sides of 
the House sufficiently illustrates the general feeling with 
respect. to all similar projects. 

Mr. Locke Kine himself has brought forward his pro- 
posal so often that he has apparently forgotten the arguments 
which he may have formerly urged in its support. His 
speeches now always turn on the admissions and pledges of 
the various parties who, from the time when he frightened 
Lord Joun Russe xt into resignation, have thought it pru- 
dent to adopt a crotchet which had proved practically trou- 
blesome. 1t is a defect in personal arguments and charges 
of inconsistency that they wear out when they are frequently 
repeated. If any zealotis Reformer disapproves of the re- 
tractations of Lord Patmerston or Mr. Disraett, he has 
already enjoyed numerous opportunities of expressing his 
indignation. Impartial observers incline to the opinion that 
second thoughts are best ; and if the leaders on both sides 
are open to the charge of tergiversation, nine-tenths of the 
less conspicuous members are conscious that they and their 
constituents have also turned their backs on themselves as 
represented by their hustings professions. If Mr. Locke 
Kuve could turn out a Ministry again, he would find nume- 
rous converts to his opinions ; but the alarm has passed over, 
circumstances have changed, and the measure itself was never 
recommended by justice or expediency. It is stil] thought 
necessary by the majority of the Liberal party to vote 
for the reduction of the county franchise ; and the pleasure 
and pride of consistency is the more free from alloy, 
because it is understood that there is no danger 
that the Bill will pass into a law ; yet it seems, that the 
general dislike to the plan requires to be expressed even 
by its most forward advocates. One after another, the 


supporters of the Bill explained that it was ill-advised in 
itself, and that at the present moment it was especially ill- 
timed. The most zealous friends of Reform were most 
implacable in their hostility, and Mr. Coninenaw, in his 
enthusiasm for an enlargement of the suffrage, gallantly 
walked out of the House to avoid voting in favour of a plan 
which would have added some hundreds of thousands to the 
more popular section of the constituency. Lord Henry, 
who professes to be almost as thoroughgoing a Liberal, ex- 
plained that the measure would be pernicious in its tendency, 
except in districts where it was practically inoperative. 
In Northamptonshire it seems that 10,0c0/. has been 
recently spent in the conveyance of voters, and it is 
evident that an augmentation of the constituency would not 
diminish the amount of election traffic. In other parts 
of England, Lord Hentey thinks that the plan would only 
increase the influence of landlords, and he has apparently 
been unable to discover any countervailing advantage in the 
enfranchisement of ten-pounders. Sir Cornewatt Lewis, 
on behalf of the Government, damned the Bill with praise 
so faint that his announcement of an intention to vote for 
it was received with alaugh. Mr. Bernat Osporne expanded 
the satire of his predecessors into broad comedy, and while 
he affected to support the measure, he expressed his belief 
that the middle classes were hostile to changes in the elec- 
toral system, and that Lord Joun Russext and Mr. Bricut 
were the only sincere Reformers in the House of Commons, 
He proceeded to state that Mr. Bricut was chiefly respon- 
sible for the unpopularity of Parliamentary Reform, while 
Lord Joun Russett had thrown away the only chance of 
a settlement by turning Lord Dersy out of office, instead of 
accepting the proposal of his Government. Both imputa- 
tions were perfectly well-founded ; but it scarcely lies with 
Mr. to complain that his opponents have damaged 
the cause of Reform. It was universally understood in 1859 
that Lord Joun Russet defeated the Ministerial plan 
because he was determined to reserve the conduct of the 
measure for himself. The afterthought which he has pro- 
duced in excuse of his conduct was deservedly ridiculed by 
Mr. 

Lord Joun RussEtt would have been well advised in 
resting the case of the Government on Sir G. Lewis's cool 
and indefinite speech, but, like an old hunter at grass, he 
cannot avoid pricking up his ears when he hears the cry 
of Reform. Forgetting that it was his business to put Mr. 
Locke KiNG quietly down, the ex-leader of the former 
Reform party once more went through the accustomed plati- 
tudes which have long dwelt in his memory. He recalled 
the opposition to Catholic Emancipation, and to the first 
Reform Bill, as if to prove, in his usual form, that all schemes 
of innovation ought to be accepted without inquiry or delay. 
In answer to Mr. OsBorng, he declared that he had defeated 
Mr. Disraeui’s Bill because it contained an insignificant 
provision which might have facilitated the manufaeture of 
faggot votes. It would have been better to rely on the 
excuses which were employed at the time, for Mr. DisraE.i 
had offered, with unbounded liberality, to accept every pos- 
sible amendment to his Bill in preference to being turned 
out of office. Faggot votes and fancy franchises would have 
been sacrificed without hesitation, but Lord Jonn Russe. 
sternly insisted on a surrender at discretion, 

His criticism on Mr. Locke Kino’s Bill was equally 
characteristic and infelicitous. The orthodox creed of Lord 
Grey's Ministry was infected with a heresy of foreign origin 
at the very moment of its projection into a Reform bill. 
The Cuanpos clause which gives votes to tenant farmers still 
grates on Lord Jonn Russe feelings, as he moodily reflects 
that Lord Auruorpr’s arguments for once failed to command 
a majority. The same wonderful incapacity of apprehending 
new ideas which is conspicuous in his foreign policy, ex- 
presses itself in the obsolete belief that freeholders alone are 
entitled to county votes, The scientific and intelligent 
farmers, who conduct incomparably the most important 
branch of English industry, ought, according to Lord Joun 
Russe.L, to be excluded from the right which he would 
confer on every huckster and mechanic who pays 61. 
rental. The prejudice is as incurable as the kindred belief 
that Hungary is a German province of Austria, and 
that there ought to be a separate Court at Naples, at 
which Mr. Extior might reside as Minister. The denun- 
ciation of tenant voters was admirably appropriate to an 
argument in favour of a constituency qualified by a rental 
of sol. 


Mr. Bauxes will probably think it necessary to encounter 
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the fate which has befallen Mr. Locxe Kino. Those who 
doubt the advan of Reform ought not to complain of 
any proceedings which tend to discountenance it; but the 
successive discussions which recall the memory of broken 
pledges are not without a mischievous tendency. There is 
perhaps little harm in wasting the Wednesdays of an unem- 
ployed session ; but the repugnance of the House and the 
country to Parliamentary Reform has been sufficiently ex- 
pressed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 


OME of the problems as to the future position of the 
Church and clergy in Italy, which were started by the 
great movement for national unity, are rapidly approaching 
a solution. A few months ago they were involved in com- 
plete obscurity. Now we are beginning to have some notion 
of the fate that is reserved for the Pops, of the treatment of 
the Church which public opinion will sanction, and of the 
| org drift of the ecclesiastical change that is taking place. 
rince NAPOLEON has been selected as the humble vehicle to 
announce to the Pore what is destined for him. A year 
ago, he was to have Rome, with a handsome allowance and 
an unlimited permission to weave melancholy dreams over 
the ruins of — greatness. He was to be a 
sort of Pontifical Jacques, and it was to be his business 
to be kept at the Duke's expense, and to moralize over 
all the spectacles exhibited by naughty and busy men. 
Now he is to have still less. The better half of 
Rome is wanted for some one else. But the right bank 
shall still be his. He shall have a palace and a few 
churches, and one or two gendarmes and half a dozen 
Zouaves. On the other side of the Tiber is to be assembled 
the great national Parliament under that Man of Sin, Victor 
EmMANvEL, the robber, the traitor, the excommunicated 
infidel. A narrow stream of yellow mud will alone divide 
the Head of the Church from the rebellious outcast at whom 
all the thunders of the Church have been launched in vain. 
Perhaps no arrangement could be more utterly humiliating 
to the Porr, and the Queen of Sparn is said to have felt the 
humiliation so keenly as to have asked whether he would 
not prefer coming to Madrid, where orthodoxy reigns 
triumphant, and every comfort might be had in peace. But 
the Pores sticks to Rome, and very wisely. He can always 
go away; but if he once went away, he might not have 
even the Vatican offered him a second time. All this is 
done in the face of the Catholic world, and the Catholic 
world offers no opposition. It is evident that Pontius 
has the game in his own hands. It is he, and he 
alone, who can settle where the Pore shall live and how. 
The supporters of the temporal power in France have been 
the unkindest foes the Pope could have had ; and for the 
thousandth time in history an ecclesiastical power has been 
most injured by its own friends. The declamations of the 
Ultramontane speakers have been so violent, so sweeping, so 
apart from all the interests and facts of real life, that they 
have done nothing but open a free path to the Emperor, and 
permitted him to step in as the wise and venerable peacemaker 
who allays a petty strife by his just commands. Nowhere is 
there any effectual support given to the Porz ; and Europe 
has heard, without even an affectation of surprise, that Count 
Cavour now assures his new Parliament that the Roman 
difficulty will soon cbme to a quiet and happy end. No one 
could have predicted that the Papacy would have lost its 
temporal power with so faint a struggle, and with such 
general approbation. 

In the eyes of unfriendly critics, the Porz can do nothing 
right, and wonder and anger have been expressed because the 
ecclesiastical authorities have laid down a minute code of 
regulations to guide the Italian priests in the very nice and 
complicated questions of conduct forced on their attention 
by the success of Victron Emmanvuet. The general tenour of 
these instructions is to bid the priests treat Vicror Em- 
MANUEL and all his abettors as men guilty of a great sacrilege, 
as entitled to none of the privileges of the Church, to refuse 
as far as possible to recognise the usurping Government, and 
to keep the faithful in an attitude of humble expectation 
until the storm is overpast, and the Church has once more 
her own. It is difficult to say why any one should blame 
the Pore and his advisers for issuing these regulations. 
It is the custom of the Romish Church to direct all its mem- 
bers by laying down beforehand an accurate chart of the tield 
of duty. No duty can be more clear than that priests should 
treat sin as sin, and neither have nor permit fellowship with 


reprobates and robbers, and that the laity who look to priests 
for guidance should be guided by them aright in this important 
crisis. The Pope is a supreme ecclesiastic, who thinks him. 
self wronged by wicked men, and nothing can be more legiti. 
mate than that he should use his spiritual weapons against the 
wrongdoers. English critics seem to suppose that the Popg 
if he knew his proper place, would turn all at once into 
neutral semi-Protestant dummy. No wonder ought to be 
expressed at the mandates of the Sacra Penitentiaria ; nor, 
on the other hand, was it very surprising that a large portion 
of the Italian laity should regard the Porr’s maledictions 
with equanimity, and should treat those penitentiary man- 
dates with contempt. The patriots who were determined to 
effect the great work of Italian unity counted the cost 
beforehand, and knew that they must face the whole armo 

of spiritual threats, if they were to attain an object which the 
Pore thought iniquitous and impious. The real wonder is 
that the Italian priests should have accepted so patiently 
and calmly the great change which has passed over Italy, 
As we read the regulations which apparently shut out from 
them every avenue of escape from a choice between disobey- 
ing their head and quarrelling with the secular Government, 
we cannot help a feeling of surprise that the consciences of 
so few members of the subordinate priesthood should be 
troubled with scruples. Bishops and Archbishops and Car- 
dinals have protested and preached against the enemies of the 
Church ; but all below them have let things take their 
course, and, by a passive assent to the acts of the K1ne and 
his Ministers, have prevented the hostility of the higher eccle- 
siastics producing any serious embarrassment. Religious 
life goes on practically in Italy exactly as it did two years 
ago. And this is happening, not only in spite of a most 
serious quarrel between the spiritual and the temporal 
powers, but in spite of innovations that have directly affected 
the ecclesiastical order. The suppression of the monasteries, 
and of the more useless religious foundations in what used to be 
the States of the Church and in the Two Sicilies, has been ae: 
complished at once to the satisfaction of laymen and of the 
minor ecclesiastics. By a wise provision, a portion of the 
appropriated revenues has been applied to the augmentation 
of poor benefices ; and this mess of pottage has amply con- 
soled the humbler clergy for all the consequences of a blow 
which has entirely altered the position of the Church in 
Italy. 

We may guess how this has come to pass. Within the 
circle in which the ecclesiastical spirit reigns triumphant, 
which has the direction of the Church, which wears its 
purple and fine linen, and is stimulated by intercourse with 
the leaders of Ultramontanism throughout the world, a zeal 
for what are thought to be the supreme interests of the 
Church supersedes all other feelings. But the poor and 
humbler priests see things in a different way. The abuses 
of the temporal Government of the Pore come home to men 
who see their nearest relations kept, year after year, in a 
chronic state of terror, gloom, and poverty. They have a 
practical knowledge of the evils which flow from the absorp- 
tion of wealth by monasteries and from the poverty of the 
secular clergy. In a thoment of political excitement, the 
cause of Italy—of their country, their kinsmen, and their 
own pockets—seems nearer and dearer to them than the 
cause of Papal supremacy and Papal glory. If they were 
forced to look in the face all the consequences of the 
movement in which they are taking part—if they were 
obliged to leave the Church, or to stick by it and 
its utmost pretensions at all hazards—they might hesi- 
tate before they would separate themselves from the 
great institution to which they belong. But the days slip 
by, and they find that a compromise is practically possible. 
They can easily make the directions of the Penitentiary 
code a dead letter, not by questioning their wisdom, or 
by denying the principles on which they are based, but 
simply by going on as if they were not issued, and by allow- 
ing their thoughts to dwell on other subjects—on the worldly 
happiness which a free Government is spreading among their 
flocks, and on the little daily comforts which the increase in 
their own stipends will procure them. Further than this they 
will not go ifthey can help it, nor do the laity wish that they 


‘should go. All the best judges of what is taking place in 


Italy are unanimous in the opinion that there is no tendency 
to an avowed change in religion. It has been supposed that 
the triumph of Vicror EmManuet must carry with it the 
triumph of Protestantism. No one can say what will happen 
in the remote future ; but at present there are no signs 
that Italians, lay or clerical, of any party or any province, wish 
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to separate from the Romish Church. Ifa separation comes, | the law sty | spoken, any scruples which the Warden and - 
it will not come from the national side, but it will be forced | Fellows may have had in abandoning the old system, and 
on the nation by the Pops. So longas the quarrel is not pushed | heartily carrying out the new, must henceforth be at an. 
to the uttermost, so long as the priests who connive at the | end. The appellants have gallantly and resolutely discharged. 
measures of the new Government and passively or actively what they thought their duty to a public institution of which 
assist it are not excluded from the pale of the faithful, | they were trustees. We only wish the object for which they 
they and their flocks will go on in that easy mixture have fought so well had been one better worth fighting for 
of incredulity and superstition which has constituted for | than the ordinance of the Commission. remind us 
centuries the prevailing faith in Italy. Up to this point | of the brave Scotchman who killed four out of the 
the Italian movement has been entirely political, and | gang of robbers who attacked him, and, being over- 
not in the least religious, and, to judge by all ap-| powered and killed by the rest, was found to have 

rances, the Papacy has not sufficient strength to make | nothing in his purse but a groat. The College, under the 
it religious. Theoretically, every act of Vicror EMMANUEL Oxford Act, had a veto on the ordinances of the Commission ; 
has a religious bearing, and is a defiance of spiritual censure. | and the Commissioners, no doubt, made the best ordinance 
But practically, the Italian nation is obstinate in regarding | to which they thought they had a chance of getting the 


him only as a political agent. This may be very illogical, 
but it is also very natural and prudent. The Italians want 
to be Catholics as the French are Catholics. They want to 
have priests, but to have them kept in order, and precluded 
from interfering in secular government. Half the credit and 
glory of bringing his national Parliament to Rome would be 
lost to Count Cavour if he could not enjoy the spectacle 
of seeing the Head of his Church pacing in innocent seclu- 
sion on the other bank of the Tiber. 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE ALL SOULS CASE. 


HE All Souls case has been decided, as to the main points 

at issue, in favour of the appellants, whose cause is that 
of the public. It is ruled that the College is to be, as the 
Commissioners unquestionably intended, for the encourage- 
ment of the studies included in the New School of Juris- 
prudence and Modern History, and that the examination of 
candidates for Fellowships is to be in the subjects of that 
school alone ; so that the attempt of the College to divert 
the foundation from its legal objects is so far defeated. The 
Warden and Fellows had, in effect, retreated from this 
part of their original position ; but Lord WensLeyDALeE did 
not fail to call attention to their retrograde movement. It 
is also ruled that the examination must be really com- 
petitive, and that the candidates must be placed in the order 
of merit—an unfashionable necessity which the College had 
sought to avoid by the institution of an examining apparatus 
of a strange and unexampled kind. On the other hand, one 
or two points of some importance are decided against the 
interest of the public and in favour of the Warden and 
Fellows. The College is permitted, not only to reject can- 
didates for positive moral unfitness, but to institute a com- 
parison between different degrees of moral fitness. When, 
however, the judgment descends to particulars, it specifies 
positive disqualifications, such as atheism, perverseness of in- 
tellect, and coarseness of manners, which nobody would 
wish a College to overlook, and which may be made rea- 
sons for exclusion without opening a door to anything like 
the old abusive practice of All Souls. There is not a word 
in the judgment which can sanction the consideration of 
birth, family interest, and fashionable connexions; or 
relieve the admission of such considerations in any 
degree from the character of a gross breach of trust. The 
secret meeting previous to the election, to discuss 
the qualifications of candidates, for which the respon- 
dents contended, is also sanctioned by the judgment. 
Lord WENSLEYDALE and Dr. Twiss have persuaded them- 
selves that this secresy is 4 necessity. It is a sinister neces- 
sity, which is experienced at All Souls alone of all the Col- 
leges in Oxford. The Warden and Fellows, however, will 
be bound to exercise the equivocal power thus conceded 
to them as men of honour and lovers of English justice. 
To whisper away a candidate's moral or social character 
in a secret conclave, for the purpose of making way for a 
better-connected and more agreeable, but less industrious 
rival, is a proceeding not worthy of a gentleman. Perhaps, 
if Lord WensteypaLe had been himself at Oxford, and 
felt the sting of this injustice in his own person, or in 


the case of a pupil, he would have added to this part of 


his judgment a few words of caution. If we are not mis- 
informed “the prevalence of madness in the family” was 


once put forward in the last resort as a pretext for getting 


rid of a double first-class man, who was not so acceptable, 
socially, to the electors as his rivals. 


And now, this tough contest being over, it only remains 


College to agree. But it is to be regretted that they did 
not determine to make the best ordinance they could devise, 
and, if the College put a veto on it, to leave it to Parlia- 
ment to give it effect. There was one way at least in which 
they might have made good use, not only of the fund, but of 
the buildings and library of the College, which, under the 
present ordinance, are as completely wasted as they were 
before. A principal object of the Commission was to supply 
the want of resident men of science and learning in the 
University, which Jounson had long ago noticed as a defect, 
and which fellowships, voidable on marriage, failed 
to supply. This has been done by confiscating fellow- 
ships in various colleges to the better endowment of the 
Professors, who are thus placed in a somewhat uncove- 
nanted and invidious position, while the number of prizes for 
industry is diminished. It would surely have been better 
to take the fellowships of All Souls, where there were no 
undergraduates and no system of education to interfere with, 
reduce their number and raise them to the requisite valué 
by consolidation, attach them to different branches of learn- 
ing and science, permit the fellows to marry, and divide the 
buildings of the College among them as residences, in the 
same way that a part of a quadrangle has been divided 
among the Dean and Canons of Christchurch. The 
“ Professoriate,” or what would have been equivalent to it, 
would thus have been received easily and naturally into the 
Oxford system, which is a system of colleges, without odium 
or jealousy, and with more prospect of usefulness than it has 
at present. To unset again a limb which has been so re- 
cently set would be difficult and cruel, otherwise we should 
still wish to see this plan taken into consideration. 
One oversight the Commissioners made, for which they 
are without excuse, or at least without justification, and 
which has led in a great degree to the present embarrass- 
ments. Ifthey meant the College to be devoted to juris- 
prudence and modern history, they should have provided for 
the election not only of Fellows, but of a Head specially 
qualified for the encouragement of those studies—such as 
might easily have been found in the person of a member of 
the Diplomatic or Civil Service, an eminent lawyer wishing 
to retire from his profession, or even a clerical historian. 
This provision they neglected to make. The consequence 
was that, at the vacancy which almost immediately ensued, 
the College elected a man of the highest character and merit 
as a clergyman, but wholly unconnected with, and 
devoid of interest in, the studies which it is the duty of 
the Warden under the new system to promote. Naturally 
enough, he desires to draw the College as much as 
ible away from secular to clerical objects. It requires 
little charity to give him credit for conscientiousness in 
this desire, though his struggles with the language of the new 
ordinance in the attempt to compass his end do not tend to 
edification. It is scarcely possible that an institution should 
cone under a Head who is opposed to its main object. 
et if the Warden will reflect upon the matter, he will see 
that the best purposes of the Church may be most effectually 
served by anything which tends to raise the standard of 
education, and with it the knowledge of social interests and 
duties, among the class who mainly take advantage of the 
Law and History school. His experience must have 
taught him that a good gentry is almost as necessary as a 
good clergy, not only to the material, but to the moral and 
religious welfare of the people. We do not hope that he 
will promote the new object of the College with the zeal and 
vigour with which it would be promoted by a man to whom 
that object was thoroughly congenial. But we think it not 
unreasonable to expect that, since it is legally established, 
he will give it fair play ; and, at all events, that he will not 


to pass the usual act of oblivion. It is the habit of all 
Englishmen to render a manly obedience to the law ; and, 


suffer the public purpose of the College, be it what it will, 
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to be interfered with by those influences which, it is idle to 
deny, have long ruled—and, in the eyes of all who know 
the difference between patronage and a trust, long dis- 
graced—All Souls. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


ORD JOHN RUSSELL’S repeated declarations of good 
will to Austria render it necessary to watch with 
vigilance the prudence and sincerity of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in its dealings with Hungary. It is evident that, even 
if all moral considerations are set aside, an ally on the verge 
of a civil war is somewhat worse than useless. The English 
Government has never been so directly influenced by the 
generous enthusiasm of the nation as in the course of the 
Italian struggle ; yet, as long as it was possible to maintain 
the illusion, Lord Joun Russet resolutely maintained that 
it was better for the interests of the Peninsula that it should 
be split in two. The fixed idea of statesmen and diplomatists 
as to the importance of the Austrian alliance is so far more 
excusable that it once was founded on reason; but the 
Austria of political tradition included Hungary as an active 
constituent, and not as a disturbing or opposing element. 
As long as the Federal Empire was governed by the 
Cabinet of Vienna, the Conservative Power which Lord 
Joun Russewt describes might really furnish a security 
against the aggressions of France and of Russia. In perti- 
nacity and vigour of resistance to the great enemy of Europe 
Austria was only second to England ; and after the fall of 
Napoweon, the redeeming feature of Metrernicn’s policy 
consisted in his antagonism to Russian encroachments on 
Turkey. The breach with Hungary in 1848, ending in the 
utter defeat of the Imperial troops, destroyed all reasonable 
confidence in the Austrian alliance ; and the Russian inter- 
vention completed the proof that the balance of power must 
be readjusted by other means. The reaction which after- 
wards took place revived the old belief in Austrian tenacity ; 
and in the Crimean war it appeared that an effort was made 
to shake off Russian dependence. The Lombard campaign 
of 1859 showed that the Austrian army was still formidable, 
but the sudden peace raised a suspicion of greater dangers 
than those of Magenta and Solferino. It was impossible to 
believe that, with the Venetian fortresses at his back, and 
an army of superior numbers still in the field, Fraycts 
JoserH would have accepted peace from his triumphant 
adversary but for the fear of an insurrection in Hungary. 
The concessions which were offered immediately afterwards 
were intended to effect the indispensable object of conciliat- 
ing the population which has mainly contributed to the 
political and military greatness of Austria. Even if the 
Imperial promises were not deliberately fraudulent, they 
were founded on a false assumption, and the Hungarians 
were fully justified in despising and distrusting them. It 
is at least certain that the Government of Vienna has not 
succeeded in forming a respectable party of its own in 
Hungary. Those who are called Conservatives are scarcely 
better satisfied with what they have obtained than 
the extreme partisans of revolution. The prejudices of 
absolutism seem to have disabled Austrian statesmen from 
understanding that the question was one of constitutional 
right, and not of Imperial liberality or of popular desire 
for change. ‘The consequence is that every concession 
has been wasted, and that the means of maintaining 
the union between Austria and Hungary have still to be 
discovered. 

At present the Imperial Cabinet is struggling, not for an 
amicable arrangement, but for an occasion of rupture in 
which Hungary may seem to be the aggressor. It is not 
prudent in the English Government to express barren 
good wishes to Austria which may be supposed to imply 
that the fault rests with the discontented Hungarians. 
If a civil war breaks out, it may again be necessary to deal 
with the difficult question of foreign intervention ; and the 
Russian Government will not fail to recal the vague phrases 
which may be interpreted into a justification of its invasion 
of Hungary. If it were the business of England to express 
a judicial opinion on the dispute, the justice of the Hun- 
garian demand for the restoration of their ancient franchises 
ought to be fully aud cordially acknowledged. Englishmen are 
too ready to suppose that they have themselves a monopoly 
of Constitutional rights. The claims of a free Diet, of 
administration by local authorities, and of control over the 
finances and army of the kingdom, are as legitimate as any 


Sruarts. Lord Joun Russext would be well advised in sup. 
pressing his desire for a reconciliation on any other basis 
than that of undoubted Hungarian law. 

There is one object which is dearer to the patriots of 
Hungary even than their ancient privileges. The unity of 
the kingdom is anterior in order to its freedom, and their 
preliminary negotiations with the Government referred to 
the restoration of the dependencies which had been illegally 
alienated during the last revolution. ‘The concession was go 
evidently unavoidable that it was granted by Austria at the 
very commencement of the recent discussions; and yet, either 
through ignorant recklessness or in despair of an amicable 
settlement, the Emperor Francis Josepu has ventured on 
direct violation of the acknowledged rights of the kingdom, 
The Croats and Serbs are invited, as in 1848, to developa 
separate nationality of their own; and, as if to provoke civil 
dissensions, the members of the Greek Church in all parts of 
Hungary are actually summoned to an assembly which pro- 
poses to maintain the separate privileges of the Frontier 
Provinces. The measure might of itself justify a final rup- 
ture, but the future insurgents will of course consult their 
own convenience in choosing a time for the struggle. 

In 1848 the Magyars resented the intrigues of the Austrian 
Government with their Sclavonic dependencies more bitterly 
than the inroads of the Imperial army. They regarded 
J ELLACHICH not only as the servant of a tyrant, but asa rebel 
and deserter, and they will not fail to prohibit any partici- 
pation of their own countrymen of the Greek rite in separate 
and hostile political organizations. Their feelings may be 


by the real and alleged complicity of Cuarzes I. in the 
proceedings of the Irish rebels; but the Long Parliament 
was never threatened with so audacious a proposal for 
the dismemberment of the kingdom. ‘The invitation to the 
members of the non-united Greek Church to attend a 
Sclavonic Diet at Agram would have been paralleled by a 
proposal that English Roman Cutholics in the reign of 


ment. It is scarcely possible that so monstrous a proposal 
should have been put forward unless the Government had 
despaired of conciliation and resolved upon a forcible sup- 
pression of resistance. 
conversion, and Lord Joun RusseExw’s obstinate prejudices, 
the English nation will not fail to throw the blame of the 


have probably sufficient reasons for deferring the outbreak, 
but the provocation will not be forgotten, and in the 


ment will probably assert its military supremacy, they 
ought nevertheless to recollect that the whole business of 
concession and negotiation was undertaken from no good-will 
to Hungary or to freedom, but in immediate anticipation of 
bankruptcy and revolution. The Empire cannot be farther 
from ruin because it has attempted to conciliate Hungary 
and failed. The Kine is still not crowned, the laws in force 
are for the most part inyalid, and while every right is care- 
fully reserved, new demands are rapidly multiplying. There 
is no question of a breach of neutrality in the event of a war 
between Austria avd Hungary; but if sympathy must be 
felt and expressed, it may as well be on the side of justice 
and right. 
Italy, and of a possible kingdom of Hungary, by ostentatious 
professions of friendship to the decadent enemy and oppressor 
of both countries. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


i ye noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty has a 
peculiar talent for putting a good face upon everything 
he handles. Whenever in old days he had a grievance to 
preseat—the waste of 5,000,000/. or anything else—he 
stated it in so effective a way that every official saw his own 
sins clearly reflected in the eloquence of his accuser. The 
same talent is now turned to equally good account on the 
other side ; and whatever doubts may be felt as to the judg- 
ment shown in preparing the Navy Estimates for the year, 
no one will deny that they are presented in the best possible 
aspect in the speech of Lord Clarence Pacer. 


wood or iron. Cautious people say that it is not wise to 
give up your wooden walls until you have got iron ones to 
replace them ; or, at any rate, until the superiority of iron 


of the demands which English Parliaments preferred to the 


is so far proved as to justify vigorous exertion in the 


compared to the indignation which was excited in England, 


Cuar.es I. should send representatives to an Irish Parlia- . 


Notwithstanding Mr. Rorsuck's, 
rupture on the Austrian Government. The emigrant leaders . 


mean time it will render the meeting of the Diet useless, . 
If the friends of Austria in England think that the Govern- . 


It is not worth while to lose the goodwill of . 
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ereation of the new class of iron-plated ships. But all argu- 
ments can be used on both sides of any question ; and Lord 
CLARENCE adroitly magnifies the success of the Gloire to 
justify the proposed suspension of operations in our dock- 
yards, while be appeals to the uncertainty of the 
problem as an excuse for letting France obtain a lead 
in the construction of iron ships which it may task 
even the means of England to overtake before the 
eocasion for defences may arise. Whatever inference is 
drawn from the transitional condition of naval archi- 
tecture—whether it is that we should not cease working 
in one way until we have learned a better, or that we 
should suspend operations altogether until the result of 
pending experiments is known—on either view the para- 
mount duty of the Admiralty is to get one or two model 
ships afloat without a day’s unnecessary delay. It will then 
be seen whether the money spgnt on the inferior class of 
iron-plated vessels is not being thrown away, and whether 
even the Warrior and Black Prince, superior as they pro- 
bably are to theGloire, may not be found too small to do full 
justice to the new principle. Such questions can only be 
solved by actual experiment, and every hour that is lost in 
the meantime will have to be atoned for by double exertion 
and double outlay at a future time. When we are told by 
the Government that the Emperor Navo.eon has fifteen 
iron-lated ships which he can, if he pleases, lannch during 
the present vear, and has ordered ten more to be commenced, 
it is not satisfactory to find that we have only four in pro- 
gress, and three recently ordered ; and without sharing all 
Lord CLARENCE PaGEt’s admiration for the Gloire, one cannot 
but be convinced that there is impending another ship-build- 
ing race, in which England, as usual, will start far astern, 
and have to incur unheard-of expenses to put herself ona level 
with a competitor so untiring as the French Emperor. 

If little is promised in the item of ships, still less is offered 
in the force which is to man them. The reduction of 7o0o 
men from the nominal strength of the navy is not altogether 
neutralized by the explanation that 3000 of them were never 
raised, and that the remainder will be replaced by the re- 
turn of the China fleet. For present necessity we have 
perhaps men enough, but the real difficulty is, that it is still 
necessary to keep up a larger active force than may be 
always wanted to supply the place of the reserves which we 
cannot yet be said to possess. Reckoning in the whole Coast- 
guard and the Coast Volunteers, who are not available for sea- 
going ships, the marines in garrison, and the little nucleus of 
what we hope may yet become a trustworthy reserve, Lord 
CLARENCE makes up a nominal force of twenty-five thousand— 
just one half of his own estimate of the reserve which France 
could add to her navy on a few months’ notice. This is not 
much to boast of, and when it is remembered that the only 
able seamen in our reserve are about four thousand Coast- 
guards, and as many Volunteers, the reduction in the active 
force wears a very doubtful aspect. The unsatisfactory 
accounts of desertion and disorganization which are con- 
stantly turning up, have made many look to the training of 
boys as the only sure means of securing a permanent supply 
of seamen of the old stamp, and nothing in Lord CLaxence’s 
speech was more telling than the assurance that the naval 
nursery included nearly ten thousand promising youngsters 
in course of education at the public expense. But this 
apparent addition to our future strength in what may 
prove the most important quarter of all was only one 
of the pleasant touches by which the whole statement 
was made to wear the best possible aspect. There is, 
it seems, no increase at alf in the numbers under training, 
which are still limited to 2000—the imposing total being 
made up by reckoning in the large proportion of lads who 
are always employed on board ships in commission, and who 
are now, for the first time, informed that they are enjoying 
a course of education at the expense of the country. The 
puzzling thing, at first sight, is to understand why, in the 

face of reductions in the dockyards, and reductions in the 
fleet, there should be so inconsiderable a diminution in the 
total amount of the votes. The real explanation appears to 
be, that many things were neglected last year from the fear 
of swelling the estimates, already 50 per cent. above what 
used to be considered their average amount. Timber and 
stores were being worked out so much faster than they were 
supplied that it became absolutely necessary to lay ina 
large new stock, if the dockyards were not to be brought 
quite to a stand-still. Another equally pressing want was 
the enlargement and improvement of the existing yards, to 


This, like the former expense, has been thrown on to the 
present year, and the estimates are swelled by items for an 
extension of Chatham Dockyard, which ought long since to 

have been completed Naval barracks, wh ch have so long 

been promised, are at length, it seems, to be constructed. In 

these and other mattérs, not less important than the more 

showy items, there will be consumed nearly as large a sum 

as was required for the much larger body, both of seamen 

and shipwrights, which it was thought necessary to vote 

last year. 

The ever-recurring question, whether the many millions 

thus annually devoted to the navy might not be made to 

produce much greater results than the Admiralty gets out 

of them, has no more light thrown upon it by the present 

estimates than by those which have been issued by former 

Boards, which have not enjoyed the advantage of having a 

reforming and frugal Secretary. ‘The old lump sums are to 

be voted in the old way, with little inquiry and less informa- 

tion ; and it is clear that we must wait for the Report of 
Admiral Duncomsr’s Committee before any amendment can 

be looked for in the keeping of naval accounts or the form 

of the Navy estimates, The discussion on the nomination of 
the Committee was not a very favourable omen; and 
Mr. Bernat Osporne’s appeal to the House, not to 

allow a sham Committee to be manufactured, was not 
without abundant justification. A vast amount of abstract 

wisdom about the respective merits of Committees and 

Commissions, and the relative advantages of official and 
non-official members, was thrown away on both sides 

in the debate of Tuesday evening, and it seemed almost to 

be forgotten that the substantial point was to secure a real 
bond fide inquiry, and that the questions of form were of 
comparatively little moment. It is just as true, as was urged 
on one side, that ex-First Lords may be warped by an Ad- 
miralty bias, as it is that a Committee ought to include some 
members who understand all the details of the subject under 
investigation. To lay down an abstract rule excluding all 
who have ever presided over the Board, would be as absurd 
as the appointment of a Committee with a preponderating 
official element would be unfair. Witha chairman who is so 
excellent a judge of the value of a witness as Admiral 
Doxcomse, and with a majority who are still blind to 
the necessity of any reform, there will be hard work in 
the committee-room for those who are really bent on an 
honest investigation ; and it was not altogether unreason- 
able in Sir J. Expninstone to ask for the nomination 
of four members on the Committee which had swallowed up 
his own. Some infusion of independent opinion was pro- 
mised by Lord Patmerston, and it is for the House to see 
that the pledge is better kept than that which was given for 
the recall of the runaway Admiral. The tone of every de- 
bate shows more and more clearly that the long-threatened 
inguiry is no longer to be defeated .by skilful tactics, and 
that it will not be judicious to persist in what bears a sus- 
picious resemblance to packing a jury and making away 
with evidence. If Ministers wish to preserve their waning 
popularity, they will do well not to nail Admiralty colours 
too firmly to the mast-head. 


THE VATICAN AND ITS GUESTS. 
II., says the Ocsterreichische Zeitung, has 


made up his mind to remain with his Holiness so long 
as liis Holiness remains at Rome. The intelligence, if true, 
will have rather a depressing effect upon Pio Novo. The 
gathering at the Vatican is one gloomy enough to damp the 
spirits of the most cheerful of martyrs. Under no circum- 
stances could the Pope's palace, just at present, be regarded 
as a happy spot. The days when, in the words of the old 
song, the Pore lived a jolly life, are past. Life has become 
a worry to the Successor of the Apostles. The opinions of 
this generation are not the opinions of their forefathers. 
Newfangled notions starting up on every side of him—irre- 
ligion and irreverence among his children—rebellion in 
his provinces and disaffection in his very capital— 
are sufficient to disquiet even a younger and a 
less feeble man. If anything could add to the gloom 
of his situation in this season of mortification, it must have 
been the advent of a sullen, taciturn, and dethroned Prince. 
It is like the arrival in Lent of an unexpected cargo of 
sackcloth and ashes. The shadow, moreover, in which it 
involves the Vatican, is like one of those shadows that are 
cast by coming events. The white squall that has struck 


enable them to meet the requirements of an increasing fleet. 


and sunk a Royal vessel in the offing is to be seen racing 
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_ along the waves in the direction of Rome. Messina at 
length has fallen, and there will soon be no knot in the 
Italian tangle left untied, except the last. As the Porr 

_ opens his arms to receive his discomfited and desolate protégé, 
he knows that the outposts of the Papacy have been driven 
in, and that the citadel alone remains uncaptured. Now that 
the last Italian tyrant has taken refuge at the horns of the 

‘altar, each cowering priest within the sanctuary must feel 
that the multitude are indeed at the gates. 

If the sympathy of feeble minds can console the unfortu- 
nate, Pio Nono and his morose companion will be consoled. 
The dolorous pair receive daily the condolences of many 
well-wishers at the Vatican—his Holiness in a sympathizing 
spirit of Christian intolerance, his Majesty, it is said, with 
impatient discourtesy. Now, it is a French deputation of 
sentimental gentlemen, wearing at their buttonholes the 
insignia of another exiled Bourbon ; now, it is a crowd of 
Belgian pilgrims; now, a troop of Irish patriots with a 
brogue ; last, not least, come the ladies of Paris, with a tear 
for the Pore and a casket for the Queen of Naptes. It is 
all that Beauty has to offer to Misfortune. Never yet was 
there a Pretender in exile who was not adored by a little 
coterie of female worshippers. There are still those left in 
France who have not deserted the noble cause of the 
eightzenth century and of legitimacy. The Paris ladies of 
the ancien régime have nailed their colours of worsted- 
work to the mast. They are deeply affected at the spec- 
tacle around them, of thrones perishing and religion at its 
last gasp. Everything is going wrong. Divine right and 
aristocratic bearing are no more. Patriots are not generally 
gentlemen, and revolutionists have no manners. The good 
old days of chivalry are past. The white cockade is disap- 
pearing from the world, and with it, it is to be feared, the 
belief in the immortality of the soul. ‘Is there no chance 
left of arresting the simultaneous decline of piety and ton ? 
What is to become of salon society and of the Church at 
large? Oh, that the Holy Father could see the affliction 
of his faithful daughters! Oh, that something could be 
done to assuage the sorrows even of the King of Naptes! 
Let a purse be wrought for him by the fair hands of the 
admirers of courage. Or rather, let the Queen of Napies 
have acasket. It shall be understood that the ladies of Paris, 
at all events, are on the side of the defeated of Gaeta— 


Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa deabus. 


It can never be a pleasure to brave men to insult the un- 
fortunate, however much the latter may have deserved their 
misfortunes. But it is, after all, a miserable sentimentality 
which dwells on the calamities of Francis II., and forgets 
the sufferings of Porrio, of Serremsrint, of the hundreds 
who have died lingering deaths in the dungeons of the Two 
Sicilies. Few people will envy the ladies of Paris their powers 
of being enthusiastic about a Neapolitan Bourzon. ll that 
the Royal family of Naples could ask even of diplomatic Europe 
in their day of distress might be to be left unnoticed to their 
fate. In bidding an uncontroversial adieu to their representa- 
tive, Count Fortunato, Lord Joun Russex1 sacrificed to their 
misfortunes, as indeed he half hints himself, what he would 
never have sacrificed to them in prosperity. If delicacy 
and etiquette had permitted, he would have liked to prove 
to the Count, on paper and from Varret, that his 
Sovereign deserved his lot. The Complete Letter-writer | 
abandoned his grasp upon the pen in the presence of 
calamity. This silence of her most epistolary States- 
man is all that England has to give the Boursoys, and it is 
giving a great deal. Nobody knows what the effort may 
have cost Lord Joun. To relinquish a diplomatic contro- 
versy, an official note, a quotation, perhaps an allusion to the 
Prince of OranGeE, is to be willing to rest unburnished—not 
to shine in use. Lord Joun has offered up a literary oppor- 
tunity as an offering tothe shade of Bourbon Royalty ; and 
his country thinks the offering amply sufficient. 

It is difficult to say with what views Francis II. has be- 
taken himself to Rome, or why he has preferred it, if indeed 
his choice is made, to Bavaria, He will not do either 
himself or the Pore much good by getting upon his 
Holiness’s back. Pio Nono has enough to carry without 
being saddled with an Old Man of the Sea in the shape 
of the King of Napres. Perhaps the fugitive Monarch 
hopes to direct a clandestine warfare from his secure 
retreat, and to make the Vatican a focus of reactionary in- 
trigue. It may be that he elects to join his cause to that 
of the Papacy, and to stand and fall with it. It may be, 


| the consolations of religion. In no case, except the 
| will he receive much valuable assistance from the Head of 
| the Church. The oracle of Delphi could rid Athens of the 
_ sons of Pisisrratus, but was powerless to reduce her agai 
| under their yoke. Pio Noro might once have freed Italy, 
but he has no longer influence enough to assist jp 
riveting her chains. It would take more than a sacred 
manifesto to restore Hippias to his throne. For the 
greater part of half a century, the prayer of all thinking men 
in the South of Italy has been the prayer of the old French 
preacher—Zzx luto facis eripe nos Domine. Seigneur, 
Debour bonnez-nous. It is clear, as far as the future can be 
clear, that the petition is granted, and that the Boursoys 
are gone for ever. But it is, perhaps, as well that the Vatican 
' should open its doors to afford an asylum to the last Italian 
monarch of the race. It is right that the world should clearly 
_ understand that between the Papacy, so far as its present 
chief represents it, and liberated Italy there is nothing in 
common. There is an impassable gulf between the Pope and 
his people. Henceforward it is not merely that the successor 
of St. Peter defends the patrimony of the Church which he 
has received from his predecessors—the Vicar of Heaven 
aids and abets, and befriends the son of FERDINAND. 

The atmosphere of priestcraft will be no novelty to that 
Prince. It is nothing strange for him to find himself in the 
society of monks. How long he will continue to enjoy that 
society at Rome is a question which perhaps but one man jn 
Europe can solve. It is said that the recent speech of Prince 
NApoLeon in the French Senate has been officially disavowed 
by his Imperial cousin in a despatch addressed to Cardinal 
ANTONELLI. The report, even if true, would prove nothing, 
The disavowals of great men are not worth much. Possibly, 
the champion that defends the cause of religion in Syria and 
in Rome has not decided at what date his guardian care in 
either case is to be withdrawn. At present, the Grand 
Protector of Christianity on the shores of the Mediterranean 
holds on to his grasp alike in both. This very week brings us 
the news of the occupation of Monte Corvo, a town on the far 
side of the frontier ; and of a very serious collision between 
a French Regiment and the Papal Zouaves. A state of 
things so anomalous we may reasonably suppose cannot last 
for ever. Disturbances on the part of the citizens are said 
to be imminent at Rome, and if the unanimous and orderly 
expression of Poland’s desire has moved a Czar, a great 
Italian demonstration under the walls of the Vatican would 
not be without its effect on public opinion. In spite of the 
insane violence of the French Bishops, the puerile clamour 
of the French Ultramontanists, and the sentimental folly of 
the French pseudo-Liberals, the day cannot be far off when 
the capital of Italy will be Italian, and Italian only. The 
Catholic party in France are not strong enough to outweigh 
the feelings of Liberal Europe. Rome is not to be saved 
a second time by the cackle ot her geese. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


are in recent years has tended to make the 
UJ actions and positions of all public men, and of all persons 
holding semi-public offices, much more public than formerly. The 
press affords a ready vehicle for recording and criticising every- 
thing they do. Society has become more mixed, and the opi- 
nions on public persons which are once started are much more 
quickly and poet spread. Then, the kind of people who have 
nothing to do but to form, repeat, and spread opinions on panne 
men keeps constantly getting larger. There are more half-pay 
captains, more people with moderate incomes and no duties, who 
like to relieve their vacuity by the use of strong language 

unsparing condemnation. omen, too, having become more 
educated, are permitted to have a greater influence in regulating 
the line taken by their families, and to express with less hesi- 
tation their opinions on men and things. One consequence is that 
every fresh appointment causes different phases of excite- 
ment which this vast array of critics eagerly seizes on. 
There is the excitement of pronouncing who ought to 
be appointed. There is the excitement of welcoming oF 
depreciating the person appointed. There is the excite- 
ment of finding out that he has done something shocking. 
There is the excitement of getting him to resign, and so of 
getting a new round of excitement for the future. That if critics 
are displeased, occupants of public posts should resign, gets to 
be received as an axiomatic truth. Martin Chuzzlewit was 
informed that the public expected him not only to go to Eden, 
but to die there, and that it would be taken very ill if he ven- 
tured to return alive. In the same way it is hinted to pene 
holding semi-publie positions in England, that the public will 
take it very ill if they do not at once pack up and go away after 
criticism has pronounced them in the wrong. It is so unexciting 


finally, that the most pious of monarchs merely desires 


if they go on, and high-principled gossips cannot bear the loss 
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of excitement. Lately, it happens, we have heard a great deal 
of resigning, and it may be worth while to consider how far this 
call for resignation is expedient, and when resignations ought 
really to be tendered. Of course there are cases when men of 
honour feel bound to resign, and when men of sense think it 
will answer to resign ; but these cases may easily be distinguished 
from the great bulk of cases, where resignation is a mistake. 
Mr. Turnbull’s case naturally presents itself first. Ought he 
to have resigned? Certainly not, if he liked the position 
he held. e gave way to the clamour raised against him 
by persons who were not entitled to respect, by persons who 
were to his knowledge circulating falsehoods about him, by 
rere who were totally unacquainted with the nature of the 
uties they accused him of neglecting. He allowed a dangerous 


at first was a triumph ; and what did he gain by doing so? 
had nothin a apo to escape from in his own office. The 
Master of the Rolls stuck by him, and expressed perfect satis- 
faction with his work. His colleagues acknowledged his useful- 
ness and integrity, and he had the pleasure of doing his work in 
a decent and creditable way. All he had to annoy him was that 
certain societies published libellous attacks on him. He should 
have remembered that if they sent him their publications, there 
are a hundred ways of disposing of waste paper. But it is said that 
Lord Palmerston intimated that if his appointment was attacked 
he should not defend it. If this is true, it was, as Lord Herbert 
remarked, very unworthy of Lord Palmerston, but it did not much 
concern Mr. Turnbull. If he liked his post, and was doing well, 
why should he mind Lord Palmerston declining to defend 
Sir John Romilly’s choice? His immediate superior, the man to 
whom he was responsible, and by whom he was appointed, was 
satisfied, and he was not in any way concerned with Lord 
Palmerston’s opinions. By resigning he put himself in the wrong. 
He could not get back ; and his office was lost to him for ever. 
There is, of course, a possibility that he did not much care to 
hold the post. It was miserably paid, and was only temporary. 
Mr. Turnbull may have thought it worth while to submit toa very 
small sacrifice in order to make the conduct of the Protestant 
Alliance public. We have no objection to urge if this was his 
reason. If he can afford to relinquish the precarious pittance 
he earned by the drudgery of calendaring, he may have been 
_ wise in affording himself the indulgence of bringing the 
rotestant Alliance into discredit. ‘The event may be held to 
have justified him. If he had held his post, he would only have 
got a small sum of money. By relinquishing it he has earned 
the satisfaction of thoroughly showing up a set of people who 
had employed themselves in abusing him. Whether resignation 
was in this case wise must therefore depend on circumstances 
into which we cannot inquire. All we can say is, that if resig- 
nation was not to Mr. Turnbull’s mind, he was wrong in letting 
it be forced on him. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the papers this week 
calling on Mr. Cheese to resign. We wish the people who have 
circulated or approved this paragraph would ask themselves why 
Mr. Cheese should resign. Why should he give up the good 
thing of which he has got hold? The general ublie do not 

uite understand how the families of clerical jobbers feel on 
these points. A story that may illustrate the point is told of a 
daughter of one of our most eminent sinecurists. A great news- 
aper hooting and outcry accompanied his appointment to a 
urther prize. ‘ What does it signify,” cried the young lady, “as 
long as pa keeps it?” We should like to ask what it does sig- 
nify as long as pa keeps the good thing. If any one thinks that 
Mr. Cheese will suffer in any way because his appointment to a 
rich living has excited scandal, they are very much mistaken. 
In a little time all will be forgotten, and Mr. Cheese will keep 
his comfortable income. It will soon be said that, after all, he is 
the dear Bishop's son-in-law, that the rectory port is admirable, 
and the rectory drawing-room most elegant. As Mr. Cheese 
drives into Darlington he will find that the tradespeople 
are as civil to him as if he had earned his good fortune. 
He can also comfort himself by doing a great deal of 
good with his money, and he may regard his complete absence 
of all desert as a salutary stimulus towards extraordinary 
exertion. If he did resign, who would be benefited except the 
particular clergyman appointed in his place? The scandal would 
not be removed. The Bishop would still have done more for his 
family and less for his diocese than was decent. He would still 
have written the famous letter in which, while intimating that 
he would keep fast hold of the riches of Houghton for his son 
and daughter, he yet expressed a fervent hope that the good 
work would be abundantly blessed in Darlington, and that the 
excellent Mr. Minton might get more money if he could. It was 
this conjunction of spiritual fervour with oni jobbing that 
shocked even those who are quite prepared ordinarily to 
remember that bishops are men and fathers, and who do not 
mind a quiet thing being done now and then. Mr. Cheese could 
not set his father-in-law straight with the world even if he threw 
away his twelve or thirteen hundred ayer; and as to himself, 
no one will think worse of him for taking the living, and the 
neighbouring tradesmen and clergy and squires will respect him 
much more. He ought also to remember the interests of a class 
to which he owes everything he has. Ifit came to bishops’ sons- 
in-law resigning their livings, what would become of bishops’ 
daughters ? 


very different thoughts, and deserves to be treated in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. One of the men best fitted for his place of all 
men in England has been supposed to be likely to resign it. 
Gossiping criticism thinks that there would be some excitement 
if Dr. Temple were to resign the head-mastership of Rugby. As 
we have lately said, Dr. Temple preached a sermon before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford which raised no objection whatever, and he 
has since reprinted it as a contribution to a volume wh 
has awakened a great amount of censure. His friends may pro- 
bably call this courageous, and his enemies, if he has any, may 
robably call it reckless and imprudent. However, as his na’ 
Ras been brought before the public, it is intimated that 
public expects him not to return from Eden. He is called upon, 
vaguely enough, but still not hy | softly, to resign. Here, again, 
it would be worth while to think carefully what resignation 
means, and why it could ibly be desi Dr. Temple was 
pronounced by all who knew him and Rugby to be the one 
man eminently and indisputably suited to the office of 
headmaster. He had exactly the qualities and the cha- 
racter needed. He remin those who had known 
both of Dr. Arnold to a degree and in a way that no one else had 
ever done. There was the same fearlessness, the same truthful- 
ness, the same stimulative energy, the same power of attaching 
youngandold. Since he was appointed he has abundantly justi- 
fied all these expectations. He has kept alive all the traditional 
virtues of the school. He has exercised vigilance over all its 
defects. He has done as much as lies in any one to infuse a spirit 
of sound, manly, and unostentatious religion through so large a 
body of boys. All the young men who have gone to the Uni- 
versities from Rugby in the last three years are loud and unani- 
mous in their recognition of the influence which the character 
and mind of the head-master exercise on all who are brought 
into immediate contact with them. Those who remember Rugby 
as it was while Dr. Arnold was making it famous, and how it, in 
fact, went on under his control, are satisfied that the present is 
the coun of that past which, since it has been described to 
the world, bas excited such general admiration. This is what his 
critics really wish Dr. Temple to give up, and Rugby to lose, 
when they invite him to resign. 
We have not the slightest reason to suppose that Dr. Temple 
has in any way assented to the invitation. A man who is pre- 
eminently fit for a post is happily, as a general rule, reluctant to 
abandon it. The Duke of Wellington was perhaps as much 
thwarted and criticised during the Peninsular war as any man 
ever was, but he held on, drove the French out of Spain. 
But one of the grounds given for the possibility of Dr. Temple's 
resignation is too suggestive of the mode in which resignations 
of important posts are looked at to be passed over. It is said 
that if the school should happen temporarily to decline, the in- 
comes of the under-masters might suffer, and that it would be 
very unkind of the head-master to lessen their receipts. This is 
carrying out with a vengeance the doctrine that public schools 
exist for the purpose of enabling masters to make rapid fortunes. 
The man who gives, or ought to give, the character and tone to the 
school, who assigns it its place in English education, who is re- 
sponsible for the spirit that pervades it, ought, it is supposed, to 
measure his actions and limit his tenure of office according to the 
uniary interests of those who are making a livelihood by assist- 
ing him. This would be gr ue enough anywhere, but at 
Rugby it is more than grotesque. It is contrary,to every tradition 
of the school, and to every principle by which it has grown 
famous. Rugby is a great school because Dr. Arnold made 
it great; and Dr. Arnold made it by thinking, and 
saying, and writing what he thought right, however the — 
po bse might be affected. He always cxpromped himself perfectly 
willing to see the school reduced to a half of the numbers it now 
has, or much less, rather than trim to cateh the gale of public 
favour. He had his reward in the impression which his character 
produced on his boys. In time, his school got popular, and 
pularity brought riches. But Dr. Arnold, as every one who 
Ce him may be sure, would have scorned to hold an office in 
which his freedom was to be crippled by the duty of keeping 
his subordinates rich. No under-master would have thought 
of suggesting to him that such a duty could be ouppenee to lie 
on him, and, so far as we know, the under-masters of Rugby are 
not more selfish, or narrow, or avaricious than they were. They 
may comfort themselves by looking back into the history of the 
school. Rugby flourished in Dr. Arnold’s time, because Rugby 
boys believed in their school, and they believed in it because 
and courageous. It is y ible to overrate the effect pro- 
duced on men by their Cosel Vallows that early in life they 
have seen and known one person who ly meant what he said; 
and there is enough gratitude for honesty to ensure Popularity 
in the long run in behalf of any one who is otherwise fit for 


post. 

It is ve to say when resignation is really a duty or 
dictated There are, we believe, por 
grounds why a man appointed to a post which he wishes to re- 
tain should give it up. The first is, the discovery that his re- 
tention of the post will bring those who “quemned him into 
serious personal harm. Thus, when Lord Chelmsford went a 
little too far in jobbing, and suddenly made his son-in-law a 
Commissioner of Lunacy, there was an outcry raised which 

scandal had not 


Resignation has also been talked of in a case whieh awakens 
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Disraeli said, Mr. Higgins’s fine feeling prompted him to 
resign, and his fine feeling was quite right. The loss to his 
father-in-law would have been much greater than the gain to 
himself. Secondly,a man should unquestionably resign a post 
for which he feels himself wholly unfit. If he cannot do the 
work in a manner satisfactory to himself and to those over whom 
he is set and those whom he serves, he will resign if he is a 
man of honour. It is true that, as one of the early Georges 
remarked, so far as he could see, every man was fit in this country 
for any post he could get; and most men can really do prett; 
well in any place of moderate importance, if they will but wor 
hard, hold their tongue, and not be afraid. But there are 
places which cannot be satisfactorily held in this way ; and duty 
and honour alike command a man not to draw money for doing 
a thing which he is conscious he cannot possibly do well. 


THE TIMES ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH 
MONASTERIES. 

“TT is an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” It is surely possible 

to admire and commend the recent decrees by the Cosete- 
ment of Naples for the dissolution of monasteries and collegiate 
chapters without calumniating the original prototype of those 
decrees—the acts of our own Legislature under Henry VIII.— 
which put an end to the monastic system in England more than 
three centuries ago. We need not now inquire how far the late 
edicts at Naples and Perugia are in themselves judicious and 
opportune, nor need we vp on the sweeping changes 
which, if they are thoroughly put into action, they will effect 
in society and religion throughout the Italian peninsula. We 
shall all agree in hoping that they may be in every way fruitful 
for good, even if some of us may doubt whether the best 
argument against monachism is that the community is deprived 
of the labour of so many drones. For an immense standing 
army is quite as unproductive as a legion of monks; and the 
monastic body in any country, unlike an army, while it includes 
many men in the prime of life, also comprehends a majority of 
aged and infirm persons. The Zimes, in a recent article on this 
subject, not only takes its stand on this questionable politico- 
economical argument, but makes an historical blunder, with 
reference to our own Reformation, which it is worth while to 
point out. 

It is a curious instance of the vitality of false assertions, when 
they have once been put forth, that we should still find writers 
who declare that the dissolution of the English monasteries was 
attended with crying injustice to individuals, There was quite 
enough violence and wrong in Henry VIII.’s proceedings with 
regard to the Religious Houses, so far as regards the in- 
tentions of founders and the general objects of the institutions ; 
but at any rate vested interests and a rights were 
respected in a most edifying manner. The wrong done was of 
another kind altogether. Although there is not only no ground 
for the assertion, but accumulated proof the other way, we be- 
lieve that there are still many persons who believe, with the 
writer in the Times, that the inmates of the English monastic 
houses, male and female, were turned out to starve. Contrasting 
the fair pensions awarded by the decrees of the Italian Govern- 
ment to all professed monks and nuns with the supposed prece- 
dent of the English Reformation, this writer remarks :—‘‘ We 
rejoice to see that the greater mildness of the times in which 
we live, and the greater respect now paid to the rights and 
feelings of individuals, have secured for the inmates of religious 
houses in Naples a very different treatment from that which was 
accorded to such persons in England three centuries ago. A 
cruel king and a greedy nobility could not afford to wait for 
their prey, and turned out helpless and homeless on the mercies 
of a world of which they had become ignorant the aged inmates 
of the nunnery and the monastery. History has little to tell of 
their sufferings; but they were not thé less real nor the less 
deplorable.” 

te is no wonder that history has nothing to tell of sufferings 
which were never experienced. But history has much to say as 
to the real treatment which the ejected religious persons received. 
Doubtless, it was hardship enough to be turned out; but at 
least as much provision was made for each outcast as is to be 
etn to the inmates of the Neapolitan convents. To take the 
atest writer on the subject—Mr. Froude tells us that all monks 
above twenty-four years of age, and nuns above twenty-one, were 
pensioned ; while those below those ages were dismissed with 
gratuities of forty shillings. Wheat having been in that reign 
worth 6s. 8d. a quarter, the historian bids us multiply by twelve 
in order to find the value of the gratuity in our money. The 
sum of 24/. was perhaps quite enough to start a very young man 
or woman in life among the labouring class, to which most of 
them must have belonged. The older monks and nuns received 
pensions, varying from 4/. to 8/. a year, according (it would seem) 
to the age or infirmities of each. These annuities, answering 
to 48/. or 96/. of our present currency, were not insufficient; it 
being remembered that the average income of a parish priest 
in those days was 5/. 6s. 8d. or 61. The superiors of the 
dissolved houses were still better treated, some of them 
being assigned pensions of from 7o/. to 8o/., thiat is, from Sool. 
to goo/. a year. It may be said, perhaps, that Mr. Fronde, 
having chivalrously undertaken to wash clean that historical! 


tale. It is true that his account is not quite consistent. Under 
the year 1536, he tells us that the superiors received pensions for 
life, while the monks under twenty-four were “sent adrift into 
the world without any provision,” and the older ones either 
placed in the respited monasteries, or provided with suitable 
situations. And he goes on—* The lot of the nuns was more 
distressing. Each received a single gown from the king, and 
was left to support herself by her own industry, or to seek relief 
from the charity or commiseration of others.” We need not 
hesitate to say that this is far from a true statement. Indeed, 
Lingard himself, a few pages further on, under the year 153%, 
contradicts himself flatl in a note. Here he says that wa 
superiors were pensioned at sums varying from 266/. to 6/., and 
he adds—“ To the other monks were allotted pensions of 61., 4l,, 


his immediate wants. The pensions to nuns averaged about 4/,” 
It would have been better had the historian explained the in- 
consistency of his two statements. 

Burnet, who is one of Lingard’s authorities, remarks—“ The 
writers that lived near that time represent the matter very 
odiously, and say, about ten thousand persons were set to seek 
for their livings; only forty shillings in money and a crown [no 
doubt a misprint for ‘gown’] being given to every religious 
man.” But bis own statement is, that “ generally the monks 
had eight marks a year pension till they were provided for,” 
while the superiors had much larger sums, and the inferior 
officers received annuities of 3ol., 10/., 8/., or 6/. as a minimum, 
And the actual deed of the suppression of the Abbey of Tewkes- 
bury, which he gives at length, shows that the abbot, prior, 
officers, monks, and servants of the house were all rateably 
pensioned. Abbot Wich received the large sum of 266/. 13s. 4d., 
the prior, 16/., two other officers, 13/. 6s. 8d., two more, to/., two 
monks, 87. each, one monk, 7/., and twenty-seven monks, 
6/. 138. 4d.; making the annuities for this one house, 5517. 6s. 8d. 
Thirty-eight younger monks were “ dispatcht ” with gratuities 
amounting to 8o/. 138. 4d.; and the servants of the abbey 
received 75/. 10s. for wages and livery. 

It is Fuller from whom Burnet quotes the statement about 

the ten thousand outcasts, though he does not give his authority. 
“ Most,” says that writer, ‘were exposed to want.” But he 
adds, “I pity not those who had hands and health to work, but 
surely the gray hairs of some impotent persons deserved com- 
passion, and I am confident such, had they come to the doors of 
the charitable reader hereof, should have had a meal’s meat 
and a night's lodging given unto them.” The truth probably is, 
that there were some exceptionally hard cases, that all made 
loud complaints, and that there was a sort of traditional grievance 
among the families of the uncloistered pensioners. But it is 
curious that historians should not have seen that these grievances 
had no foundation, for Fuller himself, again, proceeds within a few 
pages to give full particulars of the pensions and compensations, 
and does not seem to see how inconsistent these facts are 
with his previous assertion. Thus he distinctly says that some 
of the “‘ corrodies” (which he derives from a pr an whe “ from 
eating together”) were “ solvable out of the Exchequer,” though 
others, which were merely a right to commons, and were not 
commuted into a money "bog ne lapsed at the dissolution. We 
shall be able to show that he is not quite accurate here, but we 
will return tothis point. Further on, Fuller devotes a chapter to 
“The Many and Large Pensions constantly paid by King 
Henry VIII. to Monks and Nuns during their Lives,” in which, 
quite forgetting his former censure, he declares that the King 
“allowed, and duly paid, to some large, to most competent, 
to all certain, annuities.” These pensions (he says) were 
confirmed by letters patent under the broad seal, and re- 
gistered in the Court of Augmentations. Some of these docu- 
ments he quotes at length, and he shows by a calculation that 
these pensions “made a deep hole in the King’s revenue.” 
The priory of Hinton Charterhouse, for example, had an 
san rental of 262/. 12s.;.and the yearly pensions were, 
in the aggregate, 1637. 6s. 8d., while the gratuities amounted 
to 40/. 16s. od. Further on, old Fuller has his jest at the 
proverbially long life of these annuitants, whom he calls 
“*Methuselah-pensioners.” Thus, for instance, one Isabel 
Sackville, prioress of Clerkenwell, drew her pension about 
forty-four years, dying at the age of ninety; and there is a 
record of perhaps the last payment from the Exchequer to one 
of these annuitants in the Bag 1608, more than seventy years 
after the dissolution. Finally, this writer declares that on the 
accession of Elizabeth no new pensions were granted to any 
persons who had entered the cloister during her predecessor's 
reign, but all the old annuities were continued. 
We owe a most important confirmation of these facts about the 
English Reformation to a living antiquary, Mr. Flaherty, who 
has printed in the Archeologia Cantiana so much of a hitherto 
unpublished document in the Record Office as pertains to the 
county of Kent. This curious book, which we hope will be 
printed in extenso by the Master of the Rolls, is no other than a 
record of the monastic pensions and annuities which still remained 
payable on the accession of Queen Mary. It is dated 1556, and 
is called Cardinal Pole’s Pension Book. Mr. Flaherty, in a 
brief notice of this important record, quotes the-Statute for the 
dissolution of monasteries, which orders that “some convenient 
charity” shall be given to the ejected religious persons. He 


blackamoor, Henry VIII., is not quite to be trusted. But 
gard, himself a Catholic, tells substantially the same 


refers to four books of the Court of Augmentation which are still 


} preserved, detailing the grant and- payment of these pensions ; 
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and, besides these, to the returns of certain commissioners, in 
1552, who testify that the annuitants acknowledge that they have 
been “fully and daly paid -unto this day.” After Mary’s acces- 
sion, the “tenths,” which had been granted to the Crown in 1534, 
were continued, by 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 4, as a fund for 
the payment of monastic pensions, but were to terminate when 
the annuitants had all deceased. This book of Cardinal Pole 
gives a full detail of the pensions, &c., to which this fund was 
then liable. The sum total of payments, after twenty years | 
from tlre dissolution, amounted to 36,8082, tos. 2d. The inden- 
ture expressly recognises three kinds of payment—fees, cor- 
rodies, and pensions ; and the particulars of the Kent payments 
(which are all that Mr. Flaherty has published) represent some 
persons—chiefly lawyers—as receiving compensations (as we 
should now call them) for certain places or offices which they held 
in connexion with the religious houses—others as pensioners, who 
were doubtless the ejected monks or nuns—and a third class as 
annuitants, who represent the holders of corrodies. Antiquaries 
will not need reminding that this term has been fully explained 
by Mr. J. M. Kemble, in his admirable introduction to the 
Camden Society’s volume, the Knights Hospitallers of England. 
A corrody was a right to free commons at the monastic table, 
granted in return for money lent, or for favours conferred. The 
“corrodary” might be of any social rank, and while some of 
them took their meals at the high table, others messed with the 
servants. In those days, when no life annujty could be purchased 
for an old servant, or for a helpless son or daughter, and when 
there were no Consols, a “ corrody” on some neighbouring reli- 
gious house seems to have been the usual method of providing 
for retainers or dependents. We may observe that Mr. Kemble 
carefully distinguishes between the “ corrodaries” and the pen- 
sioners of a monastic establishment. The former, as their name 
denotes, had free commons—the latter, a money payment, like a 
rent-charge. The use of the technical word corrodia in the 
preamble of Cardinal Pole’s book is most important, therefore, 
as positively contradicting Fuller’s assertion (which we men- 
tioned above) that, while money payments were continued, 
those persons who had merely had a right of sharing in a 
common table were left wholly without compensation. 

Upon the whole, then, we think it is clear that no considerable 
injustice was done to individuals of any class in the dissolution 
of the English religious houses, so far as vested interests were 
concerned. The calumny of the Zimes, so far, has no historical 
foundation. But the confiscation of the monastic estates and 
buildings by Henry VIII. to his own use, and—what is far 
worse—the division of the spoil among his greedy courtiers, are 
features about which there may be much difference of opinion, 
and which certainly distinguish unfavourably the spirit of the 
English Reformation from that which characterizes the late 
decrees of Naples. Itis not unimportant to correct this common 
misapprehension of the manner in which the English monastic 
system came to an end. People may think what they choose 
about the motives and policy of Henry VIII. and his nobles, 
and about the manner in which the corpus of the Church property 
was disposed of. But it is only just to remember that, with 
characteristic fairness, vested interests were in the main scrupu- 
lously considered in the English dissolution of monasteries, and 
the holders of places and offices received adequate compensation. 


WHAT IS A PANTOMIME? 


je managers of the London theatres have lately taken steps 
to check the infringement of their rights by the proprietors 
of the music-halls which have become very numerous in the me- 
tropolis. The most important of these establishments is the 
Canterbury Music Hall, which stands near the point where the 
trains of the South- Western Railway are stopped for the collection 
of tickets. The tediousness of this delay is not diminished by 
the circumstance that a very amusing composition, called Zhe 
Enchanted Hash, is performed nightly in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It appears that the immense popularity of this Hash 
has so alarmed the managers of the regular ‘theatres, that the 
have instituted a proseeution against the proprietor of the Hall 
for performing a stage-play in an unlicensed house. The ques- 
tion whether the Hash is a stage-play within the meaning of the 
Act of Parliament which regulates these houses, has been dis- 
cussed at great length by counsel and professional witnesses 
before a police magistrate at Lambeth, and a decision has been 
iven in the affirmative. No doubt there will be an appeal to 
the Quarter Sessions, and a further appeal to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The law of the case, ind. 
very doubtful; but if the defendant cannot get the judgment set 


eed, does not appear 


| of the stage” is a stage-play, or that a phrase is 


legally equivalent to the corresponding simple English. In the 
absence of any suflicient legislative criterion, it was sought to 
ascertain the legal character of the Hash by the help of experi- 
enced witnesses. Those on the defendant's side were certain 
that it was not a pantomime, and still less could it be a tragedy 
or comedy, or anything else that is specified in the Act. The 
author of the piece laid down the rule that a pantomime must 
have scenery and an intelligible plot. Now, it is certain that 
there was no scenery in the Hash—that was, we believe, the 
only point in the case which did not admit of any difference of 
opinion. The author had invented for the piece the designation 
of a pantomimic duologue. He thought that it was what he had 
called it, but he was certain that it was not a pantomime—and 
for this reason, that there was no plot in it. Upon the invitation 
of the counsel for the prosecution, the Court commenced a search 
after the alleged plot with a zeal that would have satisfied Titus 
Oates. It was suggested, by way of illustration, that if a man 
and a woman in love were made to throw themselves into the 
Serpentine, that would be a plot, and it was admitted that, on 
comparison with such a standard, the plot of the Hash 
appeared to be very slight. Another witness, however, observed 
that there was a lover's courtship, interrupted by demons and 
rotected by fairies, and followed by transformations into 

arlequin, Columbine, &c. So far he found all the attributes of 
a pantomime, and the “comic business” which followed the 
transformations was of the usual character and very good. 
More than one dramatic author owned that he would have been 
proud to call his own that change of mutton-pies into live kittens 
within the stomach of the clown, which has been received with 
nightly plaudits. But although this piece of pantomimiec action 
proved the talent of the author, it was not decisive of the cha- 
racter of the piece. Professor Anderson, in the course of an 
entertainment which was certainly not dramatic, had been seen 
to extract kittens from a spectator’s hat; and why, it might be 
asked, should the production of the same calenal| from the in- 
testines of a clown be treated as a dramatic incident? As a 
witness informed the Court, pantomimic action is not necessarily 
antomime. ‘ Pantomimic action signifies an imitation of nature 
S gesture; and if I move my hand towards you (the croxs- 
examining counsel) while addressing you, that movement is 
pantomimie action, but I cannot consider such action as dra- 
matic.” We must confess that to our minds a more unsatis- 
factory explanation could not have been given by Parliament 
itself. We cannot see how a witness, raising his hand as he 
answers the questions put to him by counsel, can be said to be 
imitating nature—unless indeed it might be an imitation of that 
true-born child of nature, Mr. Thomas Sayers, whose lessons 
the witness might be tempted to put in practice under 
the irritation of vexatious questions. It is true that some men 
when they speak raise the arm like the handle of a common 
pump, and such speakers may be said to imitate by gesture, not 
indeed nature, but a useful contrivance for assisting natural 
operations. But when the clown at Canterbury Hall counter- 
feited ghe agonies of poison, and kicked, and writhed, and 
struggled, and the sontieen skilfully applied the stomach-pump, 
and the kittens came forth alive and well, surely that might be 
called an imitation at once of nature in her most severe and awe- 
inspiring aspect, and of art in one of the most beautiful and 
beneficent of its results. We think that the mutton-pie scene 
is clearly pantomimic, and we incline to the opinion that it is 
dramatic ; and we must add, that the single witness who ven- 
tured to say that it was “ poor comic business,” appears to us to 
be somewhat deficient in that generous disposition to recognise 
merit in rival authors, which was displayed by all the other 
witnesses. 

We shall await with interest the discussion of this case in 
Westminster Hall. The Judges will be called upon to distinguish 
between what are popularly called “entertainments” and the 
proper business of the theatres. In discharging this difficult 
duty there is only one quarter from which they can derive assist- 
In return for the help afforded to the Archbishop of 


ance. 
Canterbury by his legal assessors in a recent case, let one or two 
of Lord Palmerston’s Bishops be requested to take their seats 


in the Court of Queen’s Bench when this appeal comes on. The 
moral and religious as well as the legal aspect of the aps 
is most important. The performances at the Music Halls do 
not differ much from the “ entertainments” which we believe 
have hitherto enjoyed an exemption from the censures of Drs. 
Close and Wigram. But now it begins to appear probable that 
the frequenters of a Hall, or of an “entertainment” like that 
given at a Hall, may have been, without knowing it, within 
one little letter of perdition. Let us take, for example, 


aside, he may at least attract general attention to the circum- 
stances, and thus gain a more f»ourable hearing to the demand 
which will probably be made :.. a relaxation of the rule under 
which he suffers. 

The Act of Parliament in question is duly provided with an 
interpretation clause, which, like all such clauses, elucidates that 
which is quite clear, and makes doubt more doubtful. A 
“ stage-play” is to be taken to include “ every tragedy, comedy, 
&e.. . . pantomime, or other entertainment of the stage.” Now 
as to tragedy, comedy, and the other enumerated particulars, 
there could of course . no question that they are stage-plays, so 
“that: all this part of the interpretation clause is valueless. The 
only other information that it affords is, that “an entertainment 


Christy’s Minstrels. A witness in the Lambeth Police- 
court was decidedly of opinion that a portion of their per- 
formance is theatrical. But what would be the opinion upon 
this point of the Judges, and of the Deans and Bishops, to 
whom, rather than to the Judges, the religious public must look 
for guidance to its footsteps amid the temptations of a wicked 
world? A theatre, as we know, cannot be entered without danger 
to the soul for any purpose except that of preaching.. But is 
Her Majesty’s Concert-room so completely separated from the 
Opera House that there can be no transmission of corrupting 
influence? In glancing down a column of the Times the eye 
descends from the advertisement of the Crystal Palace through 
those of various concerts and operas, to these very Christy's 
Cc 
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Minstrels (who announce a new burlesque opera), to the 
Alhambra Palace(where there is to be “The Great Tacitement”— 
we fear of a very unevangelical character), to the Surrey Gardens, 
and to the Argyll Rooms! Truly said the poet, Facilis descensus 
Averni—from a hall you soon get to ——._ Even if the claims of 
Christy’s Minstrels to pious patronage should be rejected, we 
rather think that Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John 
Parry have been more fortunate. And yet the advertisement of 
their performance is wont to appear among those to which we have 
referred ; and if the decision against the Enchanted Hash should 
be supported, Mr. Parry had better take legal advice before he 
again ventures upon an impersonation of a volunteer at drill. Is 
not a rifle and bayonet a stage property as clearly as a stomach- 
ump? Refinements, legal and social, are in some danger of 
ing swept away; and we shall get back to the simplicity of the 
old law, which declared that all fencers, bearwards, common 
layers of interludes, &e., should be deemed rogues and vaga- 
nds, and which made provision “for effectually punishing the 
same, and sending them whither they ought to be sent ’—that 
is, no doubt, to the stocks and the whipping-post in this world, 
with a fair prospect of perdition in the next. The counsel for 
the proprietor of Canterbury Hall said that ‘it was well enough 
known to the Legislature what was a stage-play.”” No doubt 
that was so in the barbarous times which preceded the invention 
of “ entertainments ;” but now, if it should be felt that the law, 
as it has lately been expounded,needs amendment, the task of dis- 
tinguishing a “ medley ” from a “ hash,” and both from a “ stage- 
play,” will not be the least which awaits Parliament. If, how- 
ever, the legislative mind can gain a distinct conception of its 
own purpose, it will probably succeed in expressing itself in clear 
language. We have read many a statute which might be called 
a “hash,” and in which, on the most careful study, we failed to 
discover any intelligible ‘ plot.” 


RAILWAY EXTENSION AND THE POOR. 


mo a, is constantly recording impotent attempts on the 
part of a State to deal with social laws. The truth is a 
large one, but we are just now only concerned with its influence 
on the problem of the growth of cities. There is a natural and 
an unnatural life in towns, a spontaneous and an artificial culture. 
It scarcely ever answers to extemporize a Carthage or to create 
a Madrid. It is only a tyrant that can say, Is not this great 
Babylon that I have built? and it is only ignorance of natural 
and uncontrollable necessities which can attempt to arrest or in- 
terfere with the natural development of a thriving population. 
We see both mistakes in the United States. It is as impossible 
to make Washington grow as it is to arrest Cincinnati or Chicago. 
Time was when energetic proclamations complained of the growth 
of London. Plantagenets and Tudors attempted to stay the tide 
of brick and mortar as it overflowed the city walls and burst 
over the morasses of Moorfields, or crept along the Old Bourne. 
It was more than once attempted to prevent the consumption of 
coal in London, just as in Russia the national beard was shaved 
by Peter the Great, or as sumptuary laws among ourselves once 
tried to prevent peaked shoes or preposterous trunk hose. We 
thought that the day for these prohibitions of change in social 
things had passed away ; but, in search of a ery, Lord Derby has 
forgotten that social and economical laws are stronger than senti- 
ment, and he assures the House of Lords that the sufferings of 
the poor who are driven out of their squalid dens in Moor-lane 
and Cripplegate deserve the intervention of Parliament. The 
Cripplegate evictions may be bracketed with those of Conne- 
mara; and we suspect that the hardships inflicted on those who 
are expelled from rookeries, either in St. Giles’s or St. Luke’s, are 
very similar to those which are endured by paupers when intro- 
duced into the bath-room of a workhouse. To be stripped of a 
thick coat of dirt, and to be dragged from the contact of 
isease, is a personal grievance quite as severe as to be expelled 
from the sties which, according to Lord Derby’s clerical infor- 
mants, are to be found in the City of London itself. 

We are not quite Sure that we grapple with Lord Derby’s 
argument; for a good many issues were raised by himself and 
Lord Shaftesbury, but none is relied upon. All that the House 
of Lords has been induced to assent to is, that it be an instruction 
to Committees, in dealing with Railway Bills, to inquire into the 
number of houses removed by railways running through populous 
neighbourhoods, and to report whether any provision is proposed 
for diminishing the evils consequent on a ies simultaneous dis- 
placement of the labouring population. First, there is the ques- 
tion of fact. It must certainly be admitted that a railway, such 
as that projected through Cripplegate, will displace many of the 

sent inhabitants of Cripplegate, who already are very miserably 
ged, crowded together in close fetid streets and. unhealthy 
alleys. Is thisa grievance? At the first glance it is not. The 
superficial and natural view is that it will be a positive benefit 


‘to people under these circumstances to be compelled to seek 


other and healthier dwellings. But, it is replied, this will 
not be the effect of the evictions. Instead of going further a- 
field, the displaced Pe of Cripplegate will huddle still 
closer in the few and still more crowded City houses which 
are left; and the proof of this is found in the fact, that while, 
during the last sixty years, the population of the City has eon- 
tinued stationary, the number of houses has been very con- 
siderably diminished. To which it may be replied :—This argu- 
ment, founded on the proportion of the City population to houses, 


is not so conclusive ; it is by no means clear that this dense pack. 
ing of the poor does follow from the destruction of houses. I[¢ 
— be that there has been a pauper immigration into the City; 
and that the barbarians have displaced the consular men and 
citizens. The houses now occupied by the poor in Soho or 
in St. Luke’s, were half a century ago occupied by respectable 
ple; and the average number of occupants in any given 
ouse always increases as the social status of the house falls, 
If, for example, a house is held by a tenant of 50o0/. a year income, 
it will probably average eight inhabitants ; but once let the neigh. 
bourhood in whieh such a house is situated become unfashionable, 
as soon as it descends in the scale of respectability the 
very same house will contain fourteen or perhaps twenty inhabi- 
tants ; and yet as a poor house it will not, after all, be so incon- 
veniently crowded. A large house in a deteriorated quarter in. 
vites the poor from the whole neighbourhood. In other words, 
nothing will ever prevent a house in a poor neighbourhood being 
more densely populated than a house of the same size in a re. 
spectable neighbourhood. Many parts of London have, during the 
present century, experienced this social fall ; and especially many 
of the northern parts of the city have experienced it. And the 
fact appealed to by Lord Derby, that the population is stationary 
while the houses have been diminished, only proves what every- 
body knows, that the resident population has deteriorated 
and therefore has increased. No merchant or trader now lives 
in the City. The houses have fallen into a lower class of occu. 
pants, therefore they can accommodate more bodies. 

Lord Derby goes on to say that the crowding and dense pack. 
ing in the few City houses which remain will continue to increase, 
because it is necessary for business purposes that so many labours 
ing men should live in the City. To say this only shows Lord 
Derby's entire, but not culpable, ignorance of the nature of the 
population of Cripplegate. Not one man in a hundred of those 
who live in Cripplegate is employed in the City at all; or, if he is, 
he could do his City business just as well ifhe lived in Islington or 
Bethnal-green or Hackney. It is entirely a matter of choice 
that he lives in Moor-lane. For a man to be obliged to live at 
half-an-hour’s distance from his work is no grievance, or, if it is 
a grievance, it is one which the great majority of agricultural 
labourers cheerfully face or even welcome. It is directly con- 
trary to the fact that the inhabitants of Cripplegate, if removed, 
will lose their work and their means of living. They are not 
tied to Cripplegate in order to live; and we are ready tu stake the 
whole alleged grievance on this issue. Jet a return be made of 
the places in which the inhabitants of Moor-lane work, and it will, 
we suspect, be found: that they are not tied to the City for the 
means of life. The City, as such, employs comparatively very few 
working men. The large manufactories, building establishments, 
and the great crafts, are not situated in the City at all. The 
storehouses and depdts for goods are not in the City—the markets 
and railway termini are not in the City. Piece-work is not done 
in the City. The retail trade of the City is very, very small 
indeed. In a word, the great centres and staples of employment 
for labouring men and artisans are not in the City. That is to 
say, the City can do very well with very much less accommodation 
for the labouring classes than any other part of London. The 
grievance of the Cripplegate evictions therefore vanishes the more 
we scrutinize the facts. 

Lord Derby, to do him justice, scarcely ventures upon the 
hardy suggestion which even Lord Shaftesbury throws out with 
hesitation —that the railway companies are , Bane to provide 
accommodation for all the population which they displace. If 
this principle were adopted, it could only be logically carried 
out by giving, not only compensation, but a continuance of 
employment to every class of persons displaced by social re- 
forms and improvements» The ostlers and stage-coach drivers 
had quite as good a case against the railways as that which is 
preferred by the advocates of the Cripplegate slums. A rail« 
way company is no more bound to supply houses than it is 
bound to supply work to those whose occupations a railway an- 
nihilates or interferes with. If, as we believe it will in the long 
run be found, it suits the poor man to live out of town, then, 
when the labouring classes find this out, labouring men’s villages, 
easy transit, and cheap trains will «ome in the ordinary course of 
demand and supply. ‘fhe course of such wants is gradual, and a 
matter of experience; and if next week, like Aladdin’s palace, 
a whole network of cheap cottages were to be extemporized by 
the Metropolitan Railway, accompanied by a tariff of cheap fares, 
how many of the evicted of Cripplegate would occupy them? 
The fact is, the great social change which is coming over London 
connected with railways is a gradual one; and though it may 

uce temporary inconveniences, it will sooner or later change 
the tastes and habits of the people of London, and changing, will 
improve them. The evils will cure themselves. Ultimately, we 
believe, the artisan will find out what the professional man and 
shopkeeper have already found out, or are rapidly finding out 
—that it is cheaper as well as healthier to live out-of London. 
And when the poor finds this out, the suburban accommodation 
for the poor will be supplied; but till this is felt, it is of no use 
to forestall and to anticipate needs which as yet are not realized. 

We have hitherto treated the question by negative arguments. 
We deny the alleged grievance—though it would be most cy, 
on the other hand, to show that the forcible displacement of 
poor is a 7a advantage to them. It would, as we have 
already sai 


, be the greatest blessing to the le of Golden- 
lane and if Golden lane and Whiteerose-strect 
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were improved off the face of the earth. Under all moral, 
social, and sanitary considerations, the people of these parts 
would be benefited by being routed out of their sties and 
cellars. Any change must be a boon to them. We alto- 
gether hesitate, for the reasons which we have stated, to 
believe in the alleged consequence, that the result would be greater 
crowding in the slums that are left. But were this the certain 
consequence, the way to deal with it is not by hampering the 
railway companies—not by throwing difficulties in the way of 
railway communication—not by saying that there shall be no 
railway terminus in Finsbury, but by extending the provisions of 
the Common Lodging-houses Act to all houses. We will admit, 
for the sake of argument, that the tendency of the City railways 
will be to crowd still more the already crowded houses of the 
City. Then make this over-crowding impossible in every house 
in London. It is no more an unwarrantable interference with 
the liberty of a subject to prevent him from killing himself and 
his family, and from living in filth and disease if he pays three 
shillings a week for his bed-room, than if he pays threepence 
anight for it. If he is anightly tenant, you interfere with him— 
you say he shall have so many square feet of space, so many 
cubic yards of air, or he shall go elsewhere. Why not do the 
same if he is a weekly tenant? If he is a tramp seeking 
admittance at a Whitechapel lodging-house, you say the 
house is full— go elsewhere; go where you can; you 
shall not overstock this acreage. Apply the same principle to 
Cripplegate. Make it illegal to overcrowd any dwelling-house, 
and the evicted of Cripplegate will soon find a home. Most 
likely they will displace the inhabitants of a neighbourhood now 
one step beyond the poorest ; but they in turn will drive out their 
superior neighbours, and so on. We may safely leave the whole 
matter to such natural laws as work on the whole, if slowly, yet 
certainly. If Lord Derby does not propose to check railway 
extension, his inquiry will come to nothing, for it will only show 
that nothing can be done; if he does propose to prevent railway 
extension, it would be fair to say so. As it is, it seems that he 
was lured by the political advantages of a sentimental ery which 
was not altogether without political possibilities. 


THE EARL OF WILTON—WHY HE DID It. 


E are obliged to talk, or rather to write, warily about a 
pamphlet with the title Why he did it. This pub- 
lication professes to give the ‘“‘true reasons for the displace- 
ment of an old officer at the instance of the Earl of Wilton, 
by Major-General Peel, M.P., late Secretary for War, ad- 
dressed to the British army by Lothian Sheffield Dickson, 
late Lieut.-Colonel of the 2nd Tower Hamlets Militia.” 
We must write warily, we say, for we do not’ know what 
pitfalls of the libel law await even an analyst of this strange 
production. The disputes between Lord Wilton, Colonel of the 
2nd Tower Hamlets Militia, and the Lieut.-Colonel of that 
corps, L. 8. Dickson, are of long standing. Lord Wilton 
sought and gained Lieut.-Colonel Dickson’s dismissal, upon 
certain charges affecting that officer's conduct while in 
eharge of his regiment. ‘These charges, which it is now un- 
necessary to specify, were not proved, and Lieut.-Colonel Diekson 
was dismissed, substantially, on the ground of the moral dis- 
organization of the corps, not upon grounds affecting his 
= character. But for preferring those charges the 
jeut.-Colonel brought an action against Lord Walton, and 
obtained special damages. On this trial, Lord Chief-Justice 
Campbell intimated his belief that the animus which urged 
Lord Wilton in making or adopting the charges against the Lieut.- 
Colonel was vexation at being sued for and saddled with certain 
regimental debts for china ordered for the use of the mess, 
amounting to upwards of too/. This trial took place in 
February, 1860. No other motive, so Lieut.-Colonel Dickson 
assures the public, was present to his mind up to that time 
as having instigated Lord Wilton. After the trial, however, he 
became, as he considered, further enlightened, and on the 25th 
of April last he preferred a series of charges against Lord 
Wilton, on receiving which Mr. Secreta Herbert ordered a 
Court of Inquiry for the 4th of June. These charges we ex- 
tract from the pamphlet :— 
Charges against Colonel the Earl of Wilton. 
ist. For that Colonel the Earl of Wilton, G.C.H., P.C, and D.L., &c., did 
in the spring of 1856, when the Queen’s Own or 2nd Tower Hamlets ay 
ment of Militia was embodied, on Woolwich Common, of which regiment is 
lordship then was and now is the Colonel, introduce to his then Lieutenant- 
Colonel (L.S. Dickson), on the Common aforesaid, a female under the assumed 
name of Beales, who had accompanied his lordship from London, and whom 
he represented to be a sister of W. Beales, Esq., then one of the ensigns of 
the said regiment, although his lordship was well aware that such was not the 
true name of the said female, but that she was a person of loose habits and 
immoral character, and a See of notorious brothels in the metropolis. 
and. For that Colonel the Earl of Wilton did, on the same day, and in the 
oo aforesaid, although not in uniform, request the said Lieutenant-Colonel 
ckson to allow the said female to oceupy his hut until the said regiment was 
ready for his inspection ; accordingly, the said Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson 


a and remained for some time, and until the said regiment was ready for 
such inspection. 
3rd. For that Colonel the Earl of Wilton did, on the day aforesaid, inspect 
and parade the said regiment, and received their salute with the said female 
on his arm, and afterwards caused the said regiment to be formed in square, 
into which he entered with the said female, and expressed, Cy his Lieu 
ion of the evolutions he had wi 
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missal of the regiment, introduce the said female into the mese-room hut of 
the said regiment, where the officers were assembled with some ladies of the 
regiment, and where refreshments were provided out of the mess funds, and 
his lordship and the said female partook thereof, although he well knew thet 
such female was not the sister of the said Ensign Beales, but that she was a 
person of disreputable character as aforesaid. 
. Sth. For that Colonel the Earl of Wilton purposely deceived the said Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dickson as to the true character and name of the said female. 
6th. For that Colonel the Farl of Wilton, by his conduct in the matters 
aforesaid, has offered a direct insult to the said Lieutenant-Colvnel, officers, 
and men of the said regiment, who, placing reliance in the fact that bis Loi d- 
ship was then a married man, an| in the enjoyment of # high social positi n, 
did not imagine that his Lordship would have ventured so to conduct 
himself. 
7th. For that Colonel the Earl of Wilton having, by the conduct aforescid, 
offered an indirect insult to the Queen, whose representative he was, when in 
command of the regiment he received the salute ; he subsequently, to wit, in 
the month of June, 1856, exerted his powerful influence and high family con- 
nexions to obtain—and did, in fact, obtain—vouchers for a ball given, b 
order of her Majesty, at the Hanover Square Rooms, and by means of whic 
vouchers he introduced into the society of her Majesty, of the Princess Royal, 
and of numerous members of the Royal Family and Court, the aforesaid 
female, and divers members of her family and her acquaintances. 
8th. For that such conduct is a direct violation of the rules of the service, 
unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, derogatory to the 
position of a Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, and especially dis- 
graceful to a Privy Councillor, a Peer of the realm, and a magistrate. 
Lorutan 8, Dicksor, 
Deputy-Lieutenant Tower Hamlets. 


Upon the assembling of the Court— 


Lievtenant-Cclonel Dickson handed the President the following letter :— 
“10, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde Park, W., 
“4th June, 1860, 
“In the matter pending between Lieutenant -Colonel Dickson and the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Wilton. 
“Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that, since my letter of the 1st 
inst., a conference of mutual friends—Mr. Edwin James, M.P. (on behalf of 
Lord Wilton), and Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, M.P. (on my behalf)— 
has taken place, and on their joint recommendation I beg respectfully to 
inform your honourable Court that, with your permission, I withdraw the 
charges that I have preferred. 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient and humble servant, 
Lorian 8. Dickson, 
Deputy-Lieutenant an late Lieutenant<-Colore| 
of the and Tower Hamlets Militia. 
“ Brigadier General Russell, 


resident of the Court of Enquiry, Horse Guards.” 
The President expressed the satistaction of the Court at the happy termi- 
nation of their proceedings. 

Mr. Edwin James, it may be remembered, was counsel in the 
libel case for Lieut.-Colonel Dickson, and it appears strange that, 
as relates to the “charges,” he should appear as Lord Wilton’s 
friend. This, and Mr. Duncombe’s appearance, are accounted 
for in the pamphlet as follows :— 


Some days previously to the 4th of June, Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, 
having casually met Mr. Edwin James, M.P., read the charges to him which 
he had preferred against Colonel the Earl of Wilton; when the honourable 
gentleman appeared much amused, and said he believed the fight was only 
just beginning, and that he would ask Mr. Sidney Herbert, from his place in 
the House, whether he had received a copy of them. 

A few days afterwards the Colonel met Mr. James, and aceomp nied him 
to one of the robing-rooms at Westminster, when that gentleman informed 
him that he entirely disapproved of the course he had taken, and that some 
of the noble Karl’s friends had communicated with him on the subject. And 
he suggested and earnestly urged that, as the Queen would be very angry, 
the whole affair should be placed in his hands as the referee and the mutual 
friend of both parties. The C.lonel rejected the strong solicitation of Mr. 
James, but eventually consented to consult his friends upon the subject. 

In fulfilment of that pledge, Colonel Dickson did consult his friendé, by 
whom he was advised to place himself unreservedly in the hands of Mr. 
Duncombe, M.P., upon whom he therefore waited, and for the first tire in- 
formed him of the charges. Mr. Duncombe at once, and most kindly, 
expressed his willingness, as tie friend of Colonel Dickson, to reeéive any 
communication which any friend of Lord Wilton might be desirous of making. 


After several interviews, the following arrangement was eome 
to :— 


Colonel Dickson, having placed himself in the hands of Mr. Duncombe, 
with reference to the accysations brought against the Eatl of Wilton, and 
the Earl of Wilton having given Mr. Edwin James full authority to act on 
his behalf, it is arranged. as tullows :— ; 

ist. That Colonel Diekson shall appear before the Couit of omg | 0- 
morrow and state to the Court that he has placed himself in the hanils o i 
friend Mr. Duncombe, M.P., who has recommended him to withdraw the 
charges mare against the Earl of Wilton, being satisfied with the explana- 
tions which have been given, and Colonel Diekson is tu ask permission of the 
Court to withdraw the same, / 

and. Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Edwin James, on behalf of Lord Wilton 
undertake to use their best efforts with the authorities of the War Office an 
Horse Guards to restore to Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson the position he Kas 
lost in his profession, and endeavour to obtain for him some employment ¢on- 
sistent with rank. 

3rd. Colonel Dickson having incurred a large expense arising 
dis; charges agit connected with the Tower Hamlets Militia, 

in action i i b 


(Signed) {tows JamEs. 


Sussex-gar rd J 
I appear poansetted with tho oisges, this ia 
null and void. 2.2 


In fulfilment of this award we are told that :— 


The first of these requirements fully complied with by Lieutenant- 


tenant-Colonel, his approbat: 
4th. For that Colonel the Earl of Wilton did, immediately after the dis- 


The third wad discharged by Lord Wilton. on the 14th of June; uppn 
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which occasion Colonel Dickson si the subjoined receipt, which was 
written for him by Mr. James :— 

“ Received of Edwin James, Esq., by his cheque, on account of the Earl of 
Wilton, the sum of 6ool., in payment of extra costs incurred by me in the 
action brought against the Earl of Wilton beyond the damages and costs paid. 

* Dated this 14th day of June, 1860. 

“Loruran 8. Dickson.” 

The second, and, to the Colonel, the vital stipulation, remains to this day, 
after a delay of nine months, a dead letter. 

And the fourth is no longer obligatory upon Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson 
by reason of the bad faith of Lord Wilton. 

Hence the present publication. Lieut.-Colonel Dickson has 
received Lord Wilton’s 6ool. ; but he alleges that the obligation 
of secresy no longer exists, because Lord Wilton has not suc- 
ceeded in reinstating, nor has he tried to reinstate, the Lieut.- 
Colonel in the professional position which he lost through Lord 
Wilton’s charges. Throughout the proceedings, Mr. James and 
Mr. Duncombe, it must be admitted, did their best to hush the 
matter up; and to the last Mr. James attempted to urge upon 
Lord Wilton active exertion on behalf of Colonel Dickson's inte- 
rests; nor was Mr. Duncombe quite satisfied when his friend 
took the matter into his own hands. Of the discretion and good 
taste and good feeling which have prompted the present pub- 
lication we say nothing. Of the person said to have been intro- 
duced by Lord Wilton to Colonel Dickson and to the Queen’s 
presence the revelations in this pamphlet are disagreeably minute, 
and we decline to follow them. Let it suffice that she is said to 
be the daughter of a person stigmatized as a money-lender, and 
who has acted as Lord Wilton’s legal adviser, and is represented 
as rejoicing in a number of aliases, and as being a person of loose 
habits and immoral character. At Lord Wilton’s request, the 
vouchers for that female, described as ‘‘ the concubine of himself 
and others, and also for several of that concubine’s associates,” 
were procured from his Lordship’s own sister-in-law. This dis- 
graceful matter became known, we are told, by the interference 
of another lady of rank; and upon all these facts Lieut.-Colonel 
Dickson moralizes in a very edifying and highly moral strain— 
into which we do not propose to accompany him. 

Here is certainly, as Mrs. Grundy would say, a pretty kettle 
of fish. It may be that all this is a gross libel. It may be that 
the lady “commonly known as Nelly or Lilley Cook” is a young 
person of unimpeachable morals; it may be that she was never 
present at the Hanover-square ball; or it may be that she 
was not introduced by Lord Wilton or by his sister-in-law’s 
vouchers. But it really does seem that the charges against Lord 
Wilton were formally received at the War Office; that a Court 
of Inquiry was ordered ; and that such Court was, indirectly at 
least, a party to the conference arranged between Messrs. 
Duncombe and Edwin James. It is evident that the matter 
cannot rest here. It is too Jate to think of scandal and noto- 
riety ; and Lord Wilton owes it to his own character to take the 
course which, it seems, he is about to pursue. We are informed 
on authority that the charge of the 4th of June is now to be re- 
opened at Lord Wilton’s own request. Why, if it can now be 
disproved, Lord Wilton ever entered into the compromise of 
last summer, or why the authorities permitted that compromise, 
is another matter. 


THE REAL ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


bg ple who watch the signs of the times can doubt that 
the Church of England is passing through a period of trial 
and conflict, and that on her conduct during the next few years 
her continued existence as a political institution will depend. 
But the struggle is rather a perplexing one for bystanders to 
watch, from the circumstance that many of her most genuine 
enemies are fighting in her uniform, and that some of her best 
friends are to be found among the ranks of her opponents. We 
have ourselves more than once thankfully acknowledged the 
invaluable services of that eminent Defender of the Faith, John 
Bright. His style of championship may be startling and un- 
pleasant for the moment, like the » ee of a shower-bath; but 
experience attests its salutary effects. He may seem rough and 
unceremonious, but he means it all for the best. He is onl 
demonstrating in a lively manner the consequences to whic 
a infallibly lead, and the sort of persons 
they are likely to instal in power. He may be called without 
exaggeration the modern Apostle of the Anglican Church. If 
any man can regain for her the affections of those whose alle- 

iance her inactivity has lost, it is reserved for him to achieve 
the almost hopeless task. Such services ought not to pass 
without recognition. If ever we could desire that the ceremony 
of canonization should be restored, it would be for the purpose 
of enshrining in the calendar of the Church an advocate who has 
pleaded her cause with so much heroism and with such supple 
art. Mr. Roebuck would, no doubt, if called upon, undertake 
the duties of Avvocato del Diavolo. 

On the other hand, no one who has meditated on recent 
scandals can doubt that some of the Church’s deadliest enemies 
stand very near her throne. The Church difficulty of the pre- 
sent moment is the Bench of Bishops. We are far from im- 
plying that all, or even the greater portion, of what, by a strong 
metaphor, is termed the Right Reverend Bench, shares the guilt 
of the abundant dirt which Episcopal hands have recently cast 
upon the Church. But in so limited a body a very few flagrant 
sinners will bring the whole into disrepute, especially when the 
counterpoise of positive merit is very small. The part of 


the Bench undoubtedly belong to the period when Dissenters 
had not begun to vote addresses of thanks to Premiers for their 
Church appointments, and when no one dreamed of discussing 
them as atest of the political merits of an Administration. Of 
old, classical eminence was the most favoured claim to a mitre; 
and though not a very spiritual criterion, it had-the effect at least 
of promoting the most learned clergymen of their day. Later 
on a transition period came, in which pure mediocrity, moral and 
intellectual, was the chief recommendation—especially when re- 
inforeed by domestic affliction. But this was not so bad as the 
last development to which the electioneering principle has con- 
ducted us—the reign of rant, during which men have been 
chosen to rule for no other merit than that of clothing the nar- 
rowest theology in the most unctuous jargon. This stead 
degradation of patronage has done much to bring the Church 
into contempt—a feeling which, in her case, is far more dange- 
rous than aversion. But this is not by any means the dead- 
liest blow which has been struck at her through the instru- 
mentality of the Bishops. They have contrived to draw her 
into contempt by another and much more summary method. In 
fact, the judgment with which they have selected it among many 
alternatives deserves no little praise for its ingenuity. 

Supposing them to be animated by a settled plan for bringing 
dishonour upon the Establishment, there were several vices or 
errors open to them to choose from. They might have been 
ambitious, proud, intolerant, intractable, licentious, luxurious, 
lazy; but these defects—trom which they have been, on the 
whole, singularly free—would not have served their end. None 
of these vices provoke contempt—some of them are more apt to 
be admired than censured. The Bishop of Exeter, a few years ago, 
renounced communion with the Archbishop of Canterbury. Ve 
few people, at the time, approved of that extraordinary proceed- 
ing; still fewer dosonow. But it had not the faintest tendency to 
lower either him or the Church to which he belongs in the public 
respect. But there is one vice for which every Englishman, of every 
creed and rank, has the heartiest and most measureless contempt 
—and that vice issanctimonious greed. It enjoys a pre-eminence 
among vices for the peculiar loathing it elicits. Just as earwigs, 
and slugs, and rats excite a detestation wholly disproportioned to 
their power of doing harm, and much greater than is produced 
by dangerous beasts of prey, so it is when a sanctified profession 
and the sharp practice of a low attorney are found combined 
in the same person. It does not frighten people, or enrage 
them—it simply makes them sick. 

We have already discussed the case of the Bishop of Durham. 
He has simply perpetrated an audacious job under cover of a 
cloud of sanctimonious phrases, and under circumstances which 
must have seemed very awful to any Evangelical preacher who 
believed in what he taught. He has no doubt calculated By this 
time how many curates Mrs. Cheese’s pin-money will absorb, 
and how many souls are thereby shut out from hearing the good 
message which he will probably soon be urging some missionary 
meeting, in tones of moving eloquence, to send to Abbeoxutah or 
Tinnevelly. We will not trouble him further than to recommend 
him, as a matter of equity, to lay his family circumstances before 
the next meeting of the kind that he attends. As he has 
endowed one daughter out of the funds destined for the heathen 
at home, it would be only fair that he should endow the next out 
of the funds destined for the heathen abroad. But these Epis- 
copal scandals are apt to procreate their kind. This week has 
brought to light another, involving a much smaller pecuniary 
amount, and therefore indicating, it is true, a less sublime 
ag rs appetite that does not disdain small morsels. 
The offender is another who represents the popular type of 
bishops— Dr. Waldegrave, the Bishop of Carlisle. It appears that 
he was asked to consecrate a burial-ground—one of the ordin 
duties of his office—for the incumbent of a living which yielde 
8ol.a year. As a matter of course he came, but not alone. He 
brought down his chaplain, his chancellor, his archdeacon, his 
secretary, his servant, and a couple of clergymen besides. All 
this retinue dine at the incumbent's cost, and three of them sleep 
in his house. They are hospitably entertained, the sacred ser- 
vice is performed the next day, and the incumbent and his dio- 
cesan part well pleased with their meeting. The agreeable 

ests, the edifying function, the flattering compliments on 
his zeal in ae © new churchyard at his own expense, 
dwell pleasantly in the vicar’s memory. Alas that there should 

a prosaic side to every poetic and elevating recollection! 
These pastoral confidences are costly—all this sweet interchange 
of experiences must be paid for in hard cash. A Bishop cannot 
afford to scatter unction gratis, or to dispense spiritual grace 
without a consideration in return. He has a family to provide 
for, sons to quarter on rich livings, daughters to marry to chap- 
lains ; and this is a process involving a little preliminary outlay. 
It is true he has five thousand a year for his labours, besides 
fees ; but what are these among so many? And who is to make 
up the deficiency, if it be not the vicars with eight pounds a 
— pear when a Bishop of Evangelical views per- 
orms an episcopal duty—a superstition which his soul naturally 
abhors—he charges railway expenses; and these — ex- 
penses are calculated on a highly ingenious principle. In the 
case before us, the Bishop’s practical railway expenses were 
none, for he was consecrating another church close by. But 
theoretically they were considerable; for he was a long way 
from his cathedral town. Accordingly, the man of five thousand 
pounds a year charges the man of eighty a year four 
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guineas for these ideal railway expenses, speculatively but not 
actually incurred in performing one of the chief duties for the 


due execution of which he receives his vast emoluments and 


high rank. 

It appears, therefore, that the right reverend economist not 
only charges on others what he ought to pay himself, but makes 
a profit on the transaction. Whether this ingenious distinction 
between theoretical and practical travelling expenses is observed 
in all cases we are not informed. If it is, an episcopal cireuit 
must be a very profitable employment. It is pleasant to see that 
the Bishop is not slothful in business—in fact, that he practises 
a diligence rarely seen except among the exemplary inhabitants 
of Houndsditch. We can imagine the unction with which he 
must uplift his voice to join in Tate and Brady’s lofty description 
of the prosperity of the just— 

And what his charity impai 
He saves by in affairs. 

The story at first seems so disgraceful that it is difficult to 
believe that it is true. But it has been stated in the Times by a 
gentleman who gives his name, and it has not received a contra- 
diction. The incumbent might naturally be indignant. It would 
be painful to find that the gentleman you had been dining with was 
in reality a licensed victualler, and was about to send you in a 
bill for the wine which at his pressing invitation you had quaffed. 
It would be discouraging to discover that the casual acquaintance 
to whom you had unsuspectingly opened your heart upon your 
lawsuit was a lawyer in sheep's clothing, who required six- 
and-eightpence for every observation. But these feelings must 
have been nothing to the horror of the discovery made by 
the poor incumbent that he had to pay the twentieth part of 
his clerical income for the luxury of giving his best dinner, and 
probably a great deal of undeserved civility besides, to his 
spiritual Father. Hospitality has been recommended by a high 
authority on the ground that those who exercise it sometimes 
have entertained angels unawares. It will be a terrible blow to 
the practice of this virtue in diocesan affairs to discover that you 
are very apt to entertain Jew attorneys unawares. But the in- 
cumbent is a meek man, who knows better than to fly in the face 
of his Bishop. “ His attention having been called to the state- 
ment,” he writes to say that he kisses the rod, and that he has 
no objection whatever to pay the Bishop’s first-class tickets. 
But this remarkable submissiveness in one case makes no dif- 
ference as far as the system is concerned. It is a great public 
evil that these wretched incumbencies should be still further 
starved by this kind of blackmail. It would be a curious 
matter to inquire of these exemplary prelates of the North 
what is the purpose for which they imagine the power 
and wealth, to the possession of which they have newly come, 
has been given them. We know that Bishop Villiers looks upon 
patronage as a provision for enabling the daughters of Bishops to 
marry. We only know the purpose to which Bishop Waldegrave 
believes that an . mye income is zot destined, and that is— 
the performance of the duties of his office. Thé expediency of 
leaving so large a patronage annexed to the bishopric of 
Durham, and of giving so disproportionately large an income to 
the highest members of the hierarchy, has been much questioned 
during the last few years. It has been customary to defend the 
existing state of things on the ground that it was well to enable 
the Bishop of Durham to reward the deserving clergy of a poorly 
endowed diocese, and that the large incomes of the Bishops 
enabled them to perform the duties of their office with liberality 
and effect. Such an answer would be a mockery now. But 
nature is very just. There is no advantage that has not its 
drawback, no evil that has not its compensation. We have 
enjoyed all the benefit of Mr. Bright’s unexpected succour, and 
we must not grudge the Dissenters all the advantages they can 
derive from the equally unlooked-for alliance of the Bishops. 


EARTH AND SUN. 


¥ ig clocks were once placed at a distance from each other, 
one of them being set going and the other not. Aftera time 
it was observed that the pendulum of the ldtter was also in full 
swing, and the clock ticking like its neighbour. The clock was 
intentionally stopped, but after a few hours it was observed again 
in action.’ The pendulums, in fact, of both clocks had been of 
the same length and oscillated in exactly equal times; the con- 
sequence was, that the impulses of the moving pendulum, trans- 
mitted through the air and solids which intervened between the 
clocks, so accumulated as to set the second pendulum in motion. 
Had the one pendulum been slightly shorter than the other the 
same accumulation could not have taken place. It is just the 
case of a boy upon a swing; by properly timing his impulses he 
can augment the amplitude of his oscillations. Precisely on the 
same principle, a stretched string is able to respond to a 
certain note. The aerial waves by which the note is trans- 
mitted strike upon the string, and if the rate of oscillation of the 
latter coincide with the recurrence of the waves, there is finally 
such an accumulation of smal] impulses that the second string is 
actually rendered sonorous. Everybody has observed how one 


’ window-pane responds to notes of a certain pitch, while other 


panes remain silent. This is also a case of isochronism between 
the vibrations which the window-pane easily performs and those 
of the air which strikes against the glass. 

And from the particles of oscillating air, which are concerned 


in the propagation of sound, we may pass to the icles of 
oscillating ether which are concerned in the propagation of light 
and heat. As regards light, the principle above indicated Ge 
recently received some splendid applications; and to illustrate 
these was in part the object of a most interesting lecture delivered 
by Professor Roscoe before the members of the Royal Institu- 
tion, on the evening of Friday, March 1st. It has rans, mabe known 
that the salts of certain metals impart colours to flames; and 
on this property, indeed, many of the chromatic effects produced 
in theatres depend. The salts of copper, for example, colour a 
flame green, the salts of strontium crimson, the salts of sodium 
an intense yellow, and so of other salts. Common salt, for 
example, when thrown into the flame of a lamp burning a mix- 
ture of alcohol and water, which flame itself possesses scarcely a 
trace of colour, at once makes it a vivid yellow; and the purity 
of the colour is attested by the fact that the hues of the most 
brilliant flowers or tissues, the tint of the rose or of the lipsp—all 
colours, in fact, with the exception of } ey ar from 
bodies illuminated wholly by this light. A human face thus shone 
upon is the most ghastly object imaginable. By making use of a 
series of flames which of themselves possessed little or no colour, 
Professor Roscoe showed, in a striking manner, how these flames 
were affected by the introduction into them of various metallic 
salts. Some were turned purple, others violet, others green, 
others red, others yellow, and others purple and crimson. 

But the colour is but a rough indication of the real state 
of the flame. To know the true character of the rays emitted, 
we must resort to prismatic analysis. Take, for example, the 
flame coloured by common salt. e know that the light of an 
ordinary candle, the lime-iight—the light, in fact, emitted by any 
solid brought to a high state of incandescence—gives us, when 
analyzed, a continuous spectrum, composed of the seven so-called 
prismatic colours. But the spectrum of the sodium light con- 
sists of a single vivid yellow band. ‘The light emits rays of a 
specific refrangibility only—namely, such as are competent to 
= the sensation of yellow. Other metals, when volatilized 

y heat, produce other bands—some two, others several. Stron- 
tium, for example, gives us a series of bands at the red end of 
the spectrum, and also a very brilliant band in the blue. Each 
metal, in short, emits one or more groups of rays of definite 
refrangibilities, between which gaps occur, which indicate that 
the volatilized metals are incompetent to emit rays of the re- 
frangibility necessary to fill those pr. To take a compari 
from sound. The lime-light, or that of any solid raised to a 
state of incandescence, resembles an orchestra which sends forth 
notes of every ible pitch, whereas the light emitted by a 
volatilized metal, resembles an orchestra in which the instru- 
ments or voices consist of a finite number of groups, each of 
which emits notes of a single pitch only. 

No matter where or how a metal may be concealed, no matter 
what the compound may be in which it is disguised, the rays 
which it emits, when the substance which contains it is volatilized, 
are perfectly constant. No matter where we meet sodium, 
whether in culinary salt, or in Glauber salts, or in any other of 
the many combinations into which it enters, we have always our 
bright yellow band. So also of the other metals—every one of 
them has a distinct band, or series of bands, which never alter, 
and which are perfectly characteristic of the metal. This has 
been proved by Bunsen and Kirchoff, the former a chemist, the 
latter a natural philosopher—two of the most eminent men of 
the present age in their respective lines of research. Having 
proved this constancy of the metals throughout a large range, 
these excellent investigators noticed a series of bands which were 
not produced by any of the known metals. They were not the 
men to indulge in a rash prediction ; still they did predict that 
the earth’s crust contained ametal which human eye had never seen 
nor human finger felt. ioe set to work, and found the substance. 
Professor Roscoe exhibited a quantity of one of the compounds 
of this metal, about the fifth part of a small thimblefull. Tt had 
been obtained by the evaporation of four tons of mineral water. 
This is an example of the labour which natural philosophers . 
bestow upon the truths on | follow. Bunsen and Kirchoff 
have quite recently announced the discovery of a second metal 
by the same means of analysis. The quantities of matter which 
may thus be rendered evident are of inconceivable smallness. A 
fraction of the millionth of a grain declares its presence by indi- 
cations not to be mistaken. e air we breathe is thus proved 
to be full of substances of the existence of which in our atmo- 
sphere we had some time ago no notion ; and bodies which have 
been hitherto regarded as of the rarest occurrence, are shown to 
be almost everywhere present in minute quantities. Here also is 
a mode of analysis placed within reach of the medical man which 
tells him infinitely more than he previously could know re- 
garding the substances which his patients inhale day by day. 

fact, the issues of these discoveries are incalculable. But not 
only do they shed light upon terrestrial things; by their means 
we are also enabled to extend our inquiries beyond our planet's 
verge, and investigate the character of the substances which 
enter into the composition of sun and stars. 

It has long been known that the solar us was inter- 
sected by shaded lines of lacking light, called Fraunhofer’s lines, 
from the man who first thoroughly investigated them. They 
are invariable in position and appearance ; they occur in solar 
light and in all the derivatives of solar light—in the light of 
moons and planets. They have been of infinite use in optical 
investigations. When, for example, the philosopher in this 
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country wishes to speak to his brother on the Continent, or at 
the Antipodes, of light of a certain colour or refrangibility, he 
defines it with mathematical precision by reference to one of the 
fixed lines in the solar spectrum. ‘These lines of Fraunhofer 
indicate that certain rays are always failing in the light which 
reaches us from the sun—such rays being not at all emitted, or 
else —— extinguished in their passage from the sun to the 


earth, 

What is the true cause of the absence of these particular rays? 
Let us experiment and reason cautiously. We take a flame 
coloured vellow by sodium, and behind it we place the fur more 
intense Drummond-light. Let the beams from both pass 
through the same slit, and let the light issuing from this slit be 
decomposed by a prism. We have here the rays of the Drum- 
mond-light passing through the sodium flame, and afterwards 
reduced to their coloured components. The following remark- 
able fact at once reveals itself. The spectram of the lime-light 
is no longer continuous, but a dark line is found drawn across 
it exactly in the position oceupied by the bright band of the 
sodium flame. Quench the lime-light, and the bright yellow 
band appears on the spot where a moment before was a dark 
line. This line is really only dark by contrast with the adjacent 
brightness—the sodium flame, in fact, has stopped that precise 
ray of the lime-light which it is itself capable of emitting. 
Exactly as a pendulum absorbs the vibrations of another of the 
same length, and disperses the motion thus acquired on all sides, 
so the atoms of the sodium flame have taken up those vibrations 
of the lime-light which are isochronous with their own, and thus 
prevented them from going straight on to their original destina- 
tion. Let the same experiment be made with the flames of the 
other metals; in all cases where the intense rays of the lime- 
light are sent through a flame, those precise rays of the former 
are absorbed which the latter are capable of emitting; and in 
virtue of the greater intensity of the lime-light, the lines which 
appear bright when the flame alone is examined appear dark 
be both are experimented with. 

Do, then, the dark lines of Fraunhofer in the solar spectrum 
coincide with the bright lines produced by any of our metals? 
They do. Ina small space of the spectrum Kirchoff has already 
mapped seventy lines which correspond toa mathematical nicety 
with the bands of terrestrial metals. Fraunhofer's lines are, in 
fact, produced when the lime-light is caused to shine through the 
flames of these metals. There is ab-olutely no difference between 
them. Now the lines are perfectly characteristic of the metals, 
and the presence of the latter in the sun is thus reduced to de- 
monstration. The sun, in fact, possesses a luminous atmosphere 
which bears the same relation to its solid nucleus as the sheet of 
flame does to the solid lime-light. And those lines that we ob- 
serve in the solar spectrum indicate exactly the positions of those 
rays which the solar atmosphere itself would exhibit as bright 
bands, if there were no intense nucleus behind it. ‘he con- 
elusiveness of the reasoning here, and the real grandeur of these 
discoveries, will be best appreciated by those whose thoughts have 
been disciplined by such studies. But even the general reader 
cannot fail to be interested in such splendid intellectual achieve- 
ments. Surely the man of science has just reason to be content 
pee a vocation which secures to him and to humanity such noble 
results. 


REVIEWS. 


FAMILY CRESTS¥* 


T. is certainly a great demand upon our faith when we are 
asked to belicve that heraldry is a science. No one doubts 
that a knowledge of heraldry is, for certain purposes, exceedingly 
useful, When a man knows the bearings of different ancient 
families, when he knows the various rules by which different 
branches of the same family are to be recognised, he has learned 
something which will be an aid to him in historical researches of 
various kinds. A shield, or a series of shields, in an aucient 
building, which to the uhinitiated eye look like merely crna- 
mental devices, will often to the practised observer prociaim its 
date and founder as clearly as a contemporary inscription could 
have done. Such and such shields appear in a certain juxta- 

ition—of marriage, for instance—which is known to have 
eens only at such and such times; it is to those particular 
times, therefore, that the origin of the building must be referred. 
A good antiquary must know something of heraldry, just as he 
must know something of ancient armour, ancient costume, &c. &c. 
Al knowledge of this kind, trifling as it may be in itself, will 
otten prove a valuable help to the historian. But knowledge of 
heraldry is really mere arbitrary antiquarian know ledge, just like 
all other knowledge of the sort. It is worthless in itself; though 
it is incidentaily useful, because it often heips to illustrate more 
important things. The arbitrary rules of the “ science” are, in 
themselves, mere mystical jargon ; still, as antiquarian facts, they 
are worth knowing, because they may enable us to judge of the 
date and authenticity of this or that shield, which, when known, 
may prove or illustrate something worth knowing for its own 
sake. But to know how people adorned their shields is really in 
itself a less interesting and practical knowledge than to know 


the shape of their chairs, the cut of their doublets, in what centu 
men had their slioes made with round toes, and in what century w ith 


attain to the dignity of a common rubber of brasses, v. hile he is 
many stadia behind Mr. Fairholt investigating the clothes of our 
forefathers, and whole parasangs behind Mr. Parker investigating 
their houses. Then, ayain, there are antiquaries who are great in 
watches, and can tell you all about the marks on plate. Show 
them a gold watch or silver spoon, and they will at once teil you 
when and where it was made. One would hardly like to give 
one’s whole life to this sort of knowledge, but, like all other 
knowledge, it has its use every now and then, and therefore it is 
just as well that somebody should have it. Now in what does 
heraldry—the knowledge of the arbitrary marks on shields— 
differ from the knowledge of the arbitrary marks on gold and 
silver plate? The herald’s knowledge, we freely allow, may be 
much oftener turned to practical account, but the two forms of 
knowledge are exactly of the same kind. Each is a knowledge 
of the history and the conventional meaning of certain arbitrary 
marks. Why then does heraldry alone, of all these minor 
branches of archzology, claim for itself the dignity of a science ? 
The rubber of brasses or the connoisseur in watches does not set 
up for a scientific man, but the herald does. We suspect that 
the utter barrenness of the pursuit, its more complete isolation 
—in itself, not in its incidental uses—than any other from every 
sort of practical bearing, has something to do with its sup- 
posed scientific character. There must be some dee 
meaning in something which seems so utterly meaningless. Tt 
is not easier than any other study of the kind invested with a 
sort of mysterious character, with a fascinating, if unreal, solem- 
nity. It would puzzle Durandus himself to tind out a mystical 
meaning for round toes and for pointed; but one may easily be 
bewildered into believing that there is something more than 
appears in a pursuit which has a whole cabalistical vocabulary 
of its own, and every one of whose rules professes to convey a 
chivalrous, a moral, or a religious lesson. Exact! the same turn 
of mind which distinguishes the herald may be she perceived in 
some classes of lawyers. In both we see the same constant striving 
to find a profound reason for everything, however arbitrary or 
accidental. It might bea more difficult task to extract mysteries 
out of the horned head-dress which was at one time attempted 
to be put down by the plain text of scripture which forbade the 
adding of a cubit to one’s stature. But the main reason why 
heraldry is more popular, and is looked on as more dignified than 
its kindred branches of antiquarian knowledge, is because, in a 
more direct way than any other, it allies itself with one of the 
most universal weaknesses of the human heart. 

The sin of modern heraldry is, that it is a sham. Heraldry, 
in the so-called chivalrous times, was in a certain sense a reality. 
To bear some arms was tlhe distinction of gentle blood from un- 
gentle; to bear this or that coat distinguished this or that gentle 
family from another. The grant of arms from the proper officer 
was the formal ennobling of the plebeian, and was, in theory at 
least, the reward of merit of some kind in the person to whom 
they were granted. Heraldry is, in short, the painted embodi- 
ment of chivalry ; but chivalry, so far as the word has any mean- 
ing at all, is the expression of an oligarchic feeling worse than 
that of any Claudius or Postumius, Chivalry speaks when the 
chronicler tells us that such a man was very cruel—he thought 
no more of killing a gentleman than of killing a peasant. Chivalry 
acts when the Black Prince at Limoges spares the knights who 
fight against him and massacres the women and children who ¢ 
for mercy. The most chivalrous of living men is probably the 
Honourable Major Yelverton. He draws the line as to seduction 
exactly where the Black Prince drew it as to murder. It is the 
glory of medieval England to have been the least chivalrous of 
the great European nations. ‘But in a chivalrous age heraldry is 
exactly in its proper place. By its aid you know at once whom 
to fight with openly as a gentleman, and whom to get rid of 
anyhow as a “roturier.” An easy development of the same 
principle might at a glance inform worthies of the Yelverton 
order whether the seduction of this or that woman would 
be laudable or illaudable. But our modern heraldry does 
not prove even so much as this. Everybody bears arms, 
and pretty nearly what arms he pleases. Every man rich 
enough to eat with a silver spoon has something or other graven 
thereon. Constant advertisements proclaim the exisience of 
eople who make a trade of inventing bearings and forefathers 
or those who are not ingenious enough to invent them for 
themselves. ‘ Arms Found,” is an attractive notice in almost 
every paper. “Send name and county "—we wonder what 
follows on the application of Mr. Smith, of Middlesex—and your 

roper bearings are to come back to you by return of post. 
Some go yet further, and offer to find a man hia pedigree. For 
of course every man has a pedigree, if he only kuewgit. And it 
is a wonderful fact—one showing the inherent powers of gentle 
blood under every disadvantage —that a man who rises un- 
expectedly in the world is sure, when he has risen, to be 
found out to belong to some once distinguished race labouring 
under a temporary cloud. As soon as a Bristol sugar-boiler 
sets up his carriage, he is discovered to be at least a younger 
branch of an ancient family in Northumberland. ~ Let a 
man be equally lucky with coals at Newcastle, and who will 
deny that his forefathers were men of mark in Kent or 


* Fairbairn’s Crests of the Families of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Revised by Laurence Butters. Edinburgh: Jack. London: i 
Adams, and Co, 


Cornwall? So long as arms are used at all, a grant of 
arms toa man who founds a family may be reasonable enough; 


pointed. The most profoundly learned herald seems to us hardly to 
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but to ask for a grant of arms implies that you have none 
before they are granted. And this painful avowal is escaped by 
the cheaper process of “finding arms” and disinterring fore- 
fathers. Heraldry is a good thing when it is for us, but its mere 
Jaws are not very rigid when they might possibly be against us. 
Who will confess that he has so arms? that he must go forth 
armé inglorius alba? (vx, to take an almost more crucial case, 
os often will a man who has a real coat proclaim that even a 
remote ancestor practically carried out the Yelverton theory by 
boldly crossing the shield with the baton of bastardy? The 
thing is a sham—we all know it to be a sham—yet we all agree 
to keep it up. Wecry out “ Stemmata quid faciunt?” witha 
highly moral air, and go home to count the forefathers whom we 
have bought in Wardour-street, and—severest test of all—to 
ay her Majesty an annual 22. 17s. 6d. for the arms which the 
erald painter has found for us, 

The two sumptuously got-up books before us are a curious 
witness to the present state of herald . First of all, the book 
is about crests, It is the crest which the modern imagination 
seizes on far more than the shield. And what odd things some 
of the crests are! We looked at a plate at a shot and found 
that one crag | bear as a crest a church and its steeple—a yery 
ugly church, by the way—with a thick background of trees ; 
while another on the same page bears the round world floating 
on a cloud, and with the lines of latitude and longitude carefull 
marked. This almost equals the shield of a British peer, which 
exhibits a view of the city of Algiers with the name written 
under it, according to the ancient precedent of * This is a bear.” 
We thought it invidious to look what families bear such dis- 
tinguished badges. Doubtless one is descended from some cham- 
pion of the Church, some Newdegate or Disraeli of early times ; 
while the geographical gentleman ought to boast at least a 
descent from Drake or Hawkins, if not from Scylax, or Hanno, 
or the captain of some ship of Tarshish which carried the apes 
and peacocks from Ophir to Ezion-geber. But as for crests, 
we had been taught by some heralds that they were a com- 
paratively modern invention—that the shield was the only real 
thing; and we were told to mock at the folly of certain people, 
who, having ancient shields, had gone and begged for modern 
crests to put at the top of them. Messrs. Fairbairn and Butters 
think differently. They tell us that “in the ages of the past 
the crest enjoyed the place of honour, in many cases being the 
sole bearing ; and by one of those coincidences so frequently 
met with, the same place appears by general consent to be again 
assigned to it.” 

In the language of this same preface, the study of heraldry is 
to do very wonderful things—and why not, when the honours it 
confers are “endowed with a mortal immortality?” “ Heraldic 
science” has an ‘‘ educational and moral influence ;” it will make 
“our most gracious monarch sway her sceptre over a people at 
once chivalrous, loyal, happy, and enlightened.” It is a remark- 
able fact, after this, that out of an enormously long list of sub- 
scribers there is not one peer, not a half a page of knights and 
esquires, but a catalogue almost endless of chivalrous saddlers, 
loyal jewellers, happy engravers, and enlightened coach-builders 
—crafts whose professors seem by some extraordinary common 
impulse almost to monopolize the moral and educational influence 
of science. 

The herald has just now a great problem before him. What 
are to be the Royal arms of the kingdom of Italy? Can Messrs. 
Fairbairn and Butters find for us the crest of King Berenger, 
or blazon for us the shield of King Hugh? Let Victor Emmanuel 
send name and kingdom, and doubtless something pretty can be 
extemporized by the next mail. Till then, we cannot hel ask- 
ing by what right the House of Lorraine has taken hereditary 
possession of the eagle of the elective Roman Empire? Will the 
laws of heralds allow that, as soon as Rome has once more a sove- 
reign at once native and secular, the old standard of Caius 
Marius may not again come back to guard its birth-place against 
the single and double-headed impostors of later times ? 


THORNBURY’S BRITISH ARTISTS.* 


T is probably useless to criticise Mr. Thornbury’s style and 
method of writing, for he seems to have gained the ear of 
the public. The present volumes contain a series of flimsy and 
trifling sketches which appear to have been published before in 
some magazine, and which are the precursors, we are told, of 
‘a more ambitious and elaborate book” on the history of British 
Art. The author, sure of an audience, has so little respect for 
his readers that he has not even been at the pains, in preparing 
the present collection for the press, to avoid the repetition of the 
same anecdotes, or to alter passages which refer to the different 
order in which some of the papers originally appeared. In one 
chapter, on Benjamin West, the same story is told twice within 
seven pages; and indeed there is so much parallelism, as the 
Hebraists would say, in the earlier and later parts of this parti- 
cular essay, that we fancy it must have been made up by putting 
together two separate papers without any sufficient attempt to 
fuse them into one. So that our observations on the inflated 
style, the bad taste, and the conceited affectation of this writer 
are not likely to do much good to him or to his admirers. But 


Being a Series of Biogra- 
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* British petite from Hogarth to Turner. 
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we may express our sincere regret that this method of book- 
making has invaded the domain of art. It might have been 
thought that art gossip and anecdotes about eccentric painters 
formed a branch of light literature which was already adapted to 
the meanest capacity and needed no further process of dilution 
or adulteration ; but this seems to be a mistake. Mr.Thornbury 
has struck out the bright thought of retailing all the common- 
places from the stock biographies of our British painters in 
that facile and funny style which marks the light literature of 
the day. He has bethought him of treating the life-struggles of 
the artists of our native school in a semi-comic point of view ; 
and he has learned that if, in addition to this, he can spice his 
sketches with sham pathos, in the worst style of Mr. Dickens, 
and tag a moral on to each sketch, he will tickle still more agree- 
ably the palate of the readers for whom he caters.. Accordingly, 
this is the high aim which the present writer has proposed 
himself; and it is not uninstructive to examine some of the tricks 
of style and manner by which he works out his plan. 

One of the most favourite devices is to nickname periods of 
time by some peculiarity of costume. Thus “the cocked-hat 
men” may be taken to describe our forefathers of the cighteenth. 
century. Ifa boy of that date is mentioned, he must be always 
described as wearing ‘an old-fashioned Tommy and Harry 
coat,” or “a little sky-blue Sandford and Merton coat;” or 
he is concisely called ‘‘a complete little Tommy and Harry 
boy.” Another trick is to call a man after his native county. 
In this way Gainsborough is “the Suffolk man,” Wilson “the 
Welshman,” Garrick “the mercurial Staffordshire man,” 
Sherwin “the Sussex woodecutter’s son,” over and over again, 
with, in the last case, a further particular to which a most undue 
importance is attached. The absurd effect of this can hardly 
be imagined by those who have not read the book. ‘Thus, 
describing Reynolds’ palette, Mr. Thornbury specifies *‘ the oval 
hole for the Devonshire man’s thumb.” In a notice of Procter, 
the sculptor, who was born at Settle, and is therefore called “ the 
Yorkshireman,” Mr. Thornbury grows eloquent about that great 
county, and, slightly forgetful of his geography, talks of the 
West Riding as a“ hardy horse-breaking province, where the 
men are toughened by the sea air.” It is obvious how useful it 
is for a smart writer to be able in this way to avoid that endless 
repetition of his hero’s name which is the custom of ordina 
biographers. But there are other expedients no less original. 
For example, if you are writing Gainsborough’s life, call him 
sometimes familiarly Tom,” or vary “the Suffolk man” with 
the simple initial “G.” Here, for instance, is a thoroughly 
characteristic sentence :—‘ Instead now of the Stour’s antlered 
pollards and suicidal willows, its fair green pastures, and red 
cows, always in a ruminating doze, G. has, too, the broad Orwell, 
black with colliers and bright with boats, beaming along between 
dimpling hills, woods, and fair English homes.” Still more 
charm and variety may be thrown into a biography by the 
sudden insertion of a paragraph like the following :—* A slight 
unpleasantness with a rich squire who sends for us, and bores 
us with long enumerations of broken windows, mistaking us for 
painters and glaziers, brings us, however, pupils, and especial] 
ason of that Mr. Kirby, whose book on perspective Hogarth 
playfully illustrated.” The nominative absolute is rather a 
favourite license with this writer. Thus, in the chapter 
aflectedly called “The Prophet in Carnaby Market,” meaning 
the poor enthusiast Blake, we read :—* Father rather grumpy 
about the unprofitable love match, Blake leaves father, and 
goes to Green-street, Leicester-fields.’ And again, in the notice 
ot Stothard, we find such a sentence as this :—‘Kind old aunt at 
Stretton—a bitter dose of school at Tadcaster—half starved at 
an Essex school, where he was taught to dance by Grimaldi— 
then home to console his poor mother.” 

Upon the whole, Mr, Thornbury’s style, though spasmodic and 
often vulgar in the extreme, is not ungrammatical. But there is one 
construction which is always wrong. Here are examples of it; 
“ A butterfly, who we find revelling ;” “‘Hayley, who he went to 
visit ;” “‘ the cruel taskmaster of Egypt, who Moses slew.” There 
are other slips which, though highly suspicious, we charitably 


attribute to the printers. But for absolute vulgarisms the writer | 


is alone responsible. ‘This is the way, for instance, in which he 
informs his readers that Gainsborough preferred landscape 
painting to portraiture :—* After all, landscape is our forte, and 


‘we tell anxious friends we shall do the trick yet,” What in the 


world is meant by the last word in the following sentence, de- 
scribing Wilson’s drunkenness, we cannot even conjecture—* The 
great reddening of his nose and the beneficial development of his 
biceps.” Open these volumes where we may, there is almost 
always something repulsive to a moderately fastidious taste, 
One man’s memoir is told throughout in the first person plural— 
the next, by way of contrast, in the second person singular, 
Why should Wilson’s life be narrated in this style? “ Thou 
hast had but a sorry life of it, Richard Wilson, thou son of a 
Montgomeryshire clergyman, lately, making half-crown sketches 
for the pawnbrokers, in thy Tottenham-court-road garret ; there 
with thy hard truckle-bed, dirty table, rickety chair; with thy 
single brush, thy faithful easel, and an empty pewter-pot thy 
only chimney ornament.” It is curious to see how often a direct 
imitation of the styles of Dickens, Carlyle, or Ruskin is attempted 
by this writer. The number of superfluous, or affected and 
overstrained epithets, is countless. If a date is given, it 
is “the good year 1739;” if nature is spoken of, it is 
“God's nature,” We are told of “ flatulent West.” “ grimacing 
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Fuseli,” and again of “ Fuseli, the rantypole” (which Johnson, 
by the way, spells with an i, and tells usis “alow word”). Our 
own times are called “a grinning epoch,” because of the simul- 
taneous discovery of the modern “vein of fun” by Cruikshank 
and Dickens. A forgotten sculptor is thus adjured:—‘‘ Jean 
Baptiste Locatelli, come out of that dark ship’s hold while I tell 
your story, poor oblivionized fellow, to my readers.” We are 
familiar by this time with that favourite device of writers of a 
certain school—the arbitrary choice of some inanimate object 
to which it is supposed to be funny to assign all the attributes of 
a living being. In this way Mr. Thornbury animates the “ grimy” 
and “sooty” allegorical figure of the Thames in Somerset-house, 
and introduces this effigy on all occasions as sympathizing with 
the fortunes of the artists whose works were exhibited in the old 
rooms of the Royal Academy. It is impossible to say how tedious 
this sentient statue becomes before one has read far in the book ; 
and the more so as the emotion attributed to the image very 
seldom goes beyond a stupid astonishment. But all this might 
be borne by a patient reader if he were spared the morals. 

Sherwin and Cosway—two mediocre men who were popular in 
their day, the one as an engraver and the other as a painter—are 
selected as the subject of a chapter entitled “Two Fop Artists.” 
Scant justice is done to them throughout ; for they both raised 
themselves from a low station, and one of them died in pro- 
sperity. The first is called an ape, and the second ‘a mad 
ps ad augendam invidiam, and for the sake of the following 
morai 

Here were two immortals sent into our world, winged with genius and 
gifted with all the enchantments of art. They were sent here to teach, to 
improve, to warn the world: and what did they do ?—put on mulberry silks, 
and diamond buckles, and satin smallelothes, and spent their lives bowing, 
and sliding, and erying encore, and complimenting Lady Somebody Some- 
thing’s complexion, and getting deservedly shunned and tormented, as they 
deserved, for such mean ambitions. To me they appear fluttering across a 
lamplit part of the stage of life, passing from dark todark ; or like two gaudy 
dragon flies, that, emerging from the chrysalis, have scarcely flashed twice, like 
fairy shuttles, across the stream of life, than they are snapped and swallowed by 
that great black, watchful pike, who will in time swallow us all one by one. 
I mean Death! 

This is really hard measure for poor Cosway. If he raised 
himself from a mere menial position till he became a fashionable 

ortrait-painter, and married a rich wife, why should he not 

ave worn fine clothes and collected vertu, like other rich men 
of his day? And how can the simile of the dragon-fly and the 
pike apply to a man who died, in wealth and reputation, in what 
the author himself calls “a ripe old age?” Here is another pro- 
found moral, on the career of Nollekens, the miser :— 

Intellect that does not win the love of even one heart, seemed to me a poor 
thing, when I stood yesterday, at Paddington, beside the grave of Joseph 
Nollekens, bust-maker, and moralized on the misery of meanness. 

Mr. Thornbury is particularly fond of death-beds and horrors. 
John Deare was a self-taught sculptor of much promise, who 
died early in Rome. The disease which carried him off was 
bilious fever, and there seems to be no reason for supposing that 
he worked himself to death. But it appears that in his boyish 
days he made a skeleton for himself as an anatomical study, 
and kept it in his studio for the rest of his life. This is too 
good an opportunity to be lost; and therefore Mr. Thornbury 
introduces this skeleton as mocking every stage of the artist's 
career. If the poor man is described as sitting up late 
modelling, we have the adjuration, ‘Grin, skeleton, grin ;” 
and we are told, “he works in such a way that the skele- 
ton in the corner has much ado to keep from bursting 
into open laughter.” Several of the concluding chapters of 
the first volume are expressly headed ‘“ Last Hours of the 
Painters”; and most of these are treated dramatically. These 
are by far the most offensive parts of the book. The death of 
the drunken Brauwer in the hospital at Antwerp is described in 
the form of a conversation between the raving painter and other 

atients in the same ward, in which the dying man is made, in 
his delirium, to heap jests and curses alternately on a corpse 
lying in a neighbouring bed. As a contrast to this, we have 
next a most insipid cdtloquy between Fra Angelico, as he is 
dying, and two pupils, one of them Gozzoli, and a choir-boy. 

ut this is exceeded in improbability by the narrative of a 
drunken carouse in which Garrick and Goldsmith, in alternate 
speeches, like shepherds in an eclogue, recount the whole history 
of Hogarth, who is supposed to be lying dead, with full criticisms 
of his works, and a view of his relation to the history of British 
art. In this dialogue, the writer soon loses all pretence of 
literary artifice ; and the speakers are made to explain allusions 

and refer to minuti# which may be necessary in a modern notice 
of Hogarth, but which are ludicrously out of place when two 
contemporaries are supposed to be talking about their lost friend 
in the first burst of their grief. 

Mr. Thornbury has aimed at the ambitious task of “summing 
up,” as he calls it, ‘a man’s life in a series of pictures.” We hold 
it to be quite untrue that “the lives of most men divide into a 
dioramic series of pictures.” Nothing can be more distorted 
than the images which Mr. Thornbury has produced by painting 
on this principle. All is overdrawn and overcoloured ; and truth 
of nature disappears altogether among high lights and artificial 
shadows. We may be allowed to express a hope that the pro- 
mised History of British Art will not be written in this style. 
‘Lhe writer might do better, we think, if he proposed to himseif a 
higher aim than merely writing for the circulating libraries. His 


and moderate; and we must do him the justice to say that, 
although most of his materials are commonplace in the extreme, 
he has occasionally, in the volumes before us, gone to less usual 
sources of information. So careful is he, as a rule, not to offend 
prejudices on any side, that we almost suspect personal hostilit 
when we find him charging a living author with “ frivolous in. 
sanity,” and, after declaring that his novels are only fit “for 
melodramatic shop-boys and romantic ladies’-maids,” winding up 
with the words, ** Peace to his manes !—he is forgotten; so after 
a fitful fever he sleeps well, and I would not disturb his awift 
passage to oblivion.” At any rate so severe a critic of a con- 
temporary writer has no reason to complain if his own literary 
shortcomings are pointed out with some severity. 


GRYLL GRANGE* 


A BOOK is always pleasant when it is written by a man who 
has a special way of thinking which he has taken up un- 
doubtingly and expresses — and unaffectedly, provided his 
general education prevents him from being a bore. Gryll 
Grange is a very strange book, full of learning, of odd opinions, 
of jokes, good and bad; but what binds it together, and invests 
it with a peculiar charm, is its quaint, hearty, unostentatious 
Paganism. Most modern Paganism is offensive. It either 
shows itself under the form of a coarse opposition to Christianity, 
or under that of a longing for a forbidden license. There is nothing 
of that sortin Gryll Grange. There is no sneering, no coarseness, 
no sensuality. But the author lives in a world of thought from 
which Christian notions are excluded. He has imbibed the 
classical spirit so thoroughly that he cares for nothing except 
what might commend itself to a virtuous Pagan, and thinks 
only as men thought before Christianity awoke them to the con- 
sciousness of sin, of suffering, and of immortality. His one view 
of life is to drink wine and indulge his genius, to love and to 
joke before the end comes when wine and sport will be no 
more. There never perhaps were collected together so many 
mottoes as in this volume expressive of a desire for clas- 
sical festivity, for cups, and garlands, and the pleasures of to-day. 
The effect produced is totally distinct from that produced by 
Moore’s Anacreontics. The author is not inviting Christians to 
a debauch, nor is he glorifying the classical past at the expense 
of all that seems most precious in the modern world. He simply 
ignores all that does not fit in with the creed of the writers 
whom he most admires. It seems out of place to judge him by 
our ordinary rules of right and wrong. If we came across an 
old lady whose sole pleasure it was, and from her childhood had 
been, to draw landscapes in the Chinese style, we should never 
think of spoiling her happiness by intruding on her the criticism 
suggested by the art of perspective. We should yield ourselves 
to the amusement of contemplating the oddity of her pean and 
the sunny gaiety which accompanied its exercise. In the same 

way, Gryll Grange is beyond the pale of ordinary criticism. The 
author, however excellent a Christian he may be in practical life, 

in his literary moments is simply a learned Pagan, and his book 
is a very entertaining specimen of the Paganism he loves. 

His learning and his Paganism together have enabled him to 
write what learned people at least may read with instruction and 
pleasure. He has so thoroughly identified himself with his 
favourite authors, that he can write about them or refer to them 
so easily and naturally as to escape any strong tinge of pedantry 
and antiquarian tiresomeness. It ought not, however, to be sup- 
sed that it is only with the classical authors that he is familiar. 
e knows the standard English and Italian authors thoroughly, 
but he looks at them always under the influence of the ideas 
which the great writers of Greece and Rome have printed 
indelibly on his mind. Very various subjects have also attracted 
his attention. He is great on cooking. He is great on the fine 
arts. When he sets himself seriously to make a remark, it is 
generally good and true. There are many capital suggestions 
and disquisitions in the volume on the most miscellaneous sub- 
jects. He has much to say about the Greek musical scale; he 
discusses the reasons why the Greek painters attended so little to 
their backgrounds ; he explains difficult passages in Homer, in 
Petronius Arbiter, in Persius; he gives his reasons for prefer- 
ring one edition of Boiardo rather than another. There is no 
point too remote or various for him to take up, settle, and dis- 
miss. The volume reads like a few numbers of Notes and 
Queries jumbled up with a funny love story, and pervaded by a 
fine Pagan morality. The greatest tribute to its merits that can 
be paid is to say—what may be said with perfect truth—that all 
this queer mixture flows easily along, and that we never feel that 
we have been delivered over to a learned bore. 

The author is a man of dislikes as strong as his likes, and the 

discursive nature of his book enables him to have a fling at almost 

everything that he hates. Often what he says is shrewd and 
true, even wlien exaggerated ; and even when he seems to us to 
go wrong, we enjoy the relish with which this veteran Pagan 
slashes at all modern innovations that he detests. He has two 
especial ubjects of attack. His whole soul revolts against the 

Social Science Association and Competitive Examination. He 

is_never tired of springing little mines of attack upon the 

* Pantopragmatic Society, under the presidency of Lord Facing- 

both-ways,”’ and he has been at the trouble of writing 


views of art, though timid and borrowed, seem to be generally safe 


* ~~ Grange. By the Author of “ Headiong Hall.” London: Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 1861. 
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what he calls an Aristophanic comedy, in order to get in a 
scene that will blast competitive examination, if comedy can 
plast it. It is complicated hy a side attack on spirit-rapping, 
put still enough is directed against examiners to make their 
hair stand on end. The scene is as follows. Seven competitive 
examiners enter with a table and sit down on the opposite side 
of the stage to the spirit-rappers. They bring forward Her- 
mogenes as a crammed fowl to argue with Gryllus, and although 
Gryllus has the best of the argument, the examiners adjudge 
the victory to Hermogenes, on which the chorus sings its 
third song. Several spirits of antiquity are then called up 
by Circe, and appear as the heroes appeared before they were 
famous. So the examiners do not know who they are. “ They were 
all subjected to competitive examinatioh, and were severally 
pronounced disqualified for the | apn in which they had shone.” 
At last comes one recommended as a particularly promising 
youth, who is a candidate for military life. Every question 
relative to his profession he answers to the purpose; to every 
question not so relevant, he answers, that “he does not know 
and does not care.” He is pronounced disqualified, but a touch 
of Circe’s wand reveals him in his true character, and he appears 
as Richard Cour de Lion. He flourishes his battle-axe over the 
heads of the examiners, who flee away in terror, and the chorus 
sings a fourth song about the way in which— 
Has fied in gaunt dismay 
This septemvirate of quacks, 
From the shadowy attacks 
Of Coeur de Lion’s ba ttle-axe. 
We confess that in many books this elaborate sort of joke would 
seem to us rather overwhelming. But in Gryll Grange we can 
stand it, because the author so thoroughly amuses us, and we 
are fascinated by the intensity with which he enjoys his own 
joke. We are sustained by the drollery of finding an old Pagan 
scholar thinking it worth while to give himself such an 
infinity of trouble in ogder to crush the learned people in Dean’s 
Yard beneath a joke that will be simply caviave to the vulgar. 
In the same way we readily pass over the strangeness of the cha- 
racters that figure in the story and the incoherence of the plot. 
There are no characters, and, really, there isno plot. Nominally, 
the story turns on the loves of some young people who are brought 
together in the neighbourhood of the New Forest. But we 
never know whether we are to suppose that possibilities or im- 
possibilities are being described. The leading hero lives in a 
tower, with seven maiden sisters to attend on him, who cook 
his dinner, and wait on him, and sing a hymn to St. Catherine 
every evening, and always go about two at a time in order to 
be quite proper, and refute wesogue 9 The heroine rejoices 
in the name of Miss Morgana Gryll, and calmly gives 
her lover twenty-eight days to make up his mind whether to 
ropose to her or not. He hesitates, because he cannot quite 
ca to-disappoint his vestal attendants. Fortunately, his hesi- 
tation is terminated by discovering that seven young farmers 
want to marry them. ‘The chief character in the book, however, 
is not a young gentleman, but an elderly one, who has the honour 
of more distinctly embodying the author’s private and peculiar 
views than any one else. He is called Dr. Opimian, and is sup- 
sed to be the rector of a parish; but there are no marks of 
is sacred calling supposed to attach to him except a special 
fondness for old port. He brings in the author's favourite quo- 
tations, propounds the author’s pet classical enigmas, and conveys 
to us the author's private opinion on such points as whether 
the Vestal Virgins at Rome had their hair cut, whence 
Venus Calva derived her name, and what is the meaning of 
“an ambiguous present in an epigram of Rhianus.” Love- 
making is scattered freely through the book, and nine brides 
appear towards the end of the volume; but we are not 
expected to be very thoroughly absorbed in the fortunes of 
the lovers, as at the very crisis of their fate the chief lovers pause 
to hear a ghost-story out of Phlegon, “a Greek author, assigned 
by some to the age of Augustus, and by others, more correctly, to 
that of Hadrian.” What the author likes to write he writes, and 
happily he likes to write what amuses his readers. His extreme 
anxiety to guard against being suspected of relishing any moment 
of life that is not cheered by wine and song, and his pugnacious 
contempt for Pantopragmatism and Competition, incline him to go 
rather frequently over those fields of thought, but otherwise 
is as various res | as brief in his discussions as could be desired ; 
and his book is thus much more lively than would be fancied by 
any one who heard it described—and the description would be 
true—as the outpouring of an old-fashioned man of learning. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


GENTLEMAN who a few years ago succeeded to the 

charge of a large and important library is said, whether 
truly or falsely, to have received two official reeommendations— 
in the first place, to make himself acquainted, as soon as possible, 
with all the books that were in the library, and in the next, to 
make himself acquainted with all the books that were not. But 
even a suggestion such as this hardly strikes us with the same 
awe which is inspired by the sight of a new encyclopedia in 


. twenty-one volumes. There is something overpowering and more 


than human in it, which crushes the spirit. No human being 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, Eighth Edition. Vol. XXI. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black. 1860. he 


really pretends to omniscience. Even the Editor of Bell's Li 
feels legal questions beyond his grasp, and consigns them to 
waste-paper basket. ‘The member tor the Tower Hamlets has 
an opinion on every subject under heaven; but if opinion were 
always based upon precise knowledge, what room would be left in 
the world for the graces of rhetoric and fancy ? The Encyclopedia 
Britannica simply knows everything, and tells it well. In general, 
there is little attempt at adornment, and a decided absence of 
speculation ; both are sacrificed to accuracy. Thus, it is unlike 
any other book which people read. If a popular watering-place 
is to be described, it will state the population, notice the staple of 
industry, enumerate the churches; but it will never once hint at 
the charming scenery. If it depicts an historical scene, it will give 
the exact titles of the persons engaged, and leave remarks on the 
character and consequences of the action to the reader. After 
all, it is very far better to be useful than to be pleasant; and it is 
with the tree of knowledge as with all other trees—it must first 
drop the flowers, before it'can hope to bear the fruit. 

An encyclopedia is a deliberate attempt to secure to the intel- 
lectual world what the world of business has long enjoyed—the 
benefit of a division of labour. The partition itself must indeed 
be unconscious and spontaneous; but it is the highest art of 
civilization to combine results which have been arrived at by 
separate processes. That each labourer should have a distinct 
work is indeed a proof of some advance in mental as well as in 
economical progress. ‘The rising colony will at first make every 
purchase at the one common store; and the instruments and results 
of science will at first be dispensed by one brain alone. 
Aristotle, the first of cyclopedists, would have doubted the pro- 

riety of severing the departments of knowledge; and even 
wad only faintly perceived that all members have not the same 
intellectual office. How far it is really desirable to dissociate 
these offices, and how far it is impossible to do otherwise, is a 
question not so easy to decide; and it is worth some considera- 
tion. Onthe one hand, it is very desirable that our men of learn- 
ing should not be cut off from the common interests of the day ; 
and on the other, itis generally true that success in any branch of 
study is proportionate to the labour spent upon it. We commonly 
flatter ourselves in England on our recognition of the first of 
these principles. Miss Strickland has lately published a volume 
of stories and sketches, the preface to which contains these 
words :—** Deeply as I have been a for the last five-and- 
twenty years in tracing the actions of departed Queens, I have 
not shut my eyes to what was mage 4 around me, nor been so 
entirely abstracted from the duties, the charities, and the sym- 
pathies of human life as to be insensible to the proceedings of 
my contemporaries.” The truth implied in the observation 
is not weakened by the fact that the stories are themselves 
of a feeble character and indifferently told; and there is 
nothing of which the popular mind is so proud as of a hero 
who can shine in more branches of excellence than one, Mr. 
Gladstone's vast reputation as a financier is in no small degree 
owing to the fact that he is a scholar with views of his 
own on Homer. And yet there are many who will be sur- 
prised at being told that nothing is more common abroad than 
to hear English savans spoken of as too limited in their scope. 
Perhaps we are not so devoted to study, after all. Perhaps we 
are too conscientious and averse to display to profess a forced 
versatility. Perhaps we are aoe to over-estimate the difli- 
culties of any new pursuit which the uninstructed mind can onl 
estimate by the hardness of the Greek terms employed. It is 
probably not too much to say that there is hardly a single branch 
of literature in which a well-educated man could not become 
fairly proficient with two years’ attentive study. Take languages. 
A philologer of Dresden or St. Petersburg will run off a list on 
his fingers of fifteen or sixteen, which may be easily in the 
possession of a man under thirty years of age. Take ethnology. 
An acquaintance with Humboldt, Prichard, Bopp, Latham, 
Quetelet, Pickering, Grimm, Pictet, Heeren, Bunsen, Bohlen, the 
Millers, and half-a-dozen others, will enable a man to take a 
share in any inquiry which may present itself. We are trans- 
ported with joy if a statesman and a lawyer scandalizes mathe- 
maticians by a heresy on the laws of light, and think—perhaps 
not wrongly—that we recognise a magnificent genius. But 
Turgot, the French Minister, at once discussed political economy 
with Adam Smith, and the American Revolution with Price— 
made original researches in physical geography at one moment, 
and at another ..formed a crowd of abuses in the finances of the 
kingdom—wrote a refutation of the gum of Berkeley, and 
published reflections on languages. He composed eclinieal 
fragments on the nature of God, and the effects of Christianity ; 
he wrote articles on the heterogeneous subjects of existence, ex- 
pansibility, and markets ; he undertook the administration of the 
navy with success ; he brought forward strong views on educa- 
tion; he translated largely from Ossian, Klopstock, Homer, 
Hume, and Shakspeare ; he took part in the question of esta- 
blishing monasteries in Ireland ; in 1753, he wrote a history of 
Jansenism ; and in 1760 he predicted a comet. 

Certainly, the French nation has a right to the credit, whatever 
it be, of the broadest scientific eclecticism. England can produce 
a first-rate cyclopedia, but hardly a school of encyclopédistes— 
a school which, no doubt, considered their work as only a means 
to an end, but ascribed an importance to the means which seems 
to us, if not imaginary, certainly strangely characteristic. But 
generally speaking we are apt to see in foreigners only the pre- 
dominance of the special subjects, and fail to notice the many 
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interests which connect them with the common world. Partly, 
perhaps, this is because we know them so little. A foreigner 
might very well diseuss philology for an hour with a tutor at 
an English University, and fail to discover that he knew the 
summit of Monte Rosa as well as that of Parnassus; or might 
find in him an unexpected acquaintance with things political, 
and yet not dream of his competence to pronounce a judgment 
on a fresco or crilicise a proof engraving. There is one nation, 
however—the Germans—of whose character, in regard of pur- 
suit of knowledge, there can hardly be a question. “Whom 
do you call,” asked an English philologist, last summer, of a 
German professor— whom do you call, on the whole, the greatest 
theologian of Germany ?” “* What do you mean,” was the reply, 
“by the greatest theologian? I do not understand you. Do 
you mean the greatest in dogmatic, or in historical theology ?” 
This one answer presents us witha key toa great deal of German 
literature. The division thus imposed is unquestionably not a self- 
generated one. It must have been, and in fact was, arbitrarily and 
distinctly laid down, partly for convenience of classification, but 
still more for the sake of dividing labour. Nothing but a devo- 
tion to particular branches of research, adopted with a boldness 
and enterprise—with, we may even say, a self-sacrificing auda- 
city—which we look upon with a respect almost equal to our 
wonder, can have sanctioned and perpetuated such a separation. | 
There is more in it, no doubt, than meets the eye. The 
lives of some of the great professors are the best commentary 
on the practice—Kant, Neander, Schelling. To understand | 
it fully, one ought to bear constantly in mind their social and | 
domestic habits, their part in the politics of the day, their often 
scanty means, the contrast of their personal and literary rela- | 
tions. And it would not be candid to leave unnoticed the fact | 
that the restlessness displayed in the numberless pamphlets and | 
essays of Germany is to some extent fictitious. Any one who will | 
consider how small a part of the population really take an inte- 
rest in the questions which agitate the savans—what a clan these 
latter, in spite of their quarrels, form—how necessary it is for 
each to keep his name fresh in popular memory if he hope for 
success in his profession, and how eager the ambition of found- 
ing new canons of criticism and schools of exegesis must be 
when this is the only ambition left—will more easily understand 
how it is that every university abroad (not to mention individual 
authors) has a journal of its own for criticism and speculation, 
while our English seatsof learning find it impossible to sustain, even 
by joint efforts,a single literary organ. With ail allowance for what 
is unreal in the intellectual aspect of the one country which con- 
spicuously separates its spheres of labour, there is no doubt as to 

e results obtained. No one will for a moment deny that in her two 
great branches of te Rae and theology—Germany holds 
easily the first place. She pays the price, and it is not for us tojudge 
whether or not it isexcessive. Let us rather look at an instance of 
the complete success of the system. There is one man in Germany 
who, though not blind to other things than Hebrew—he played 
indeed a very important, though not a conspicuous, part in the 
politics of his country—has yet made it the business of his life 
to study Eastern literature and theology. He has completely 
atteined his object. He is undeniably the first Orientalist of the 
day. A noble love for his work, a marvellously keen and rapid 
insight, a religious and thoughtful mind, perfect fearlessness, and 
an astonishing memory and grasp of ideas, together with an un- 
fortunate temper, a strange jealousy, and a judgment which we 
ourselves could not venture to impugn but for the verdict of all 
his contemporaries, give sufficient character to all he says and 
writes. Thus he is without a rival in his own line. He domineers 
easily over the world of theological writers. He publishes 

early a summary, as a monarch does, of the results of his 
abours. He never accepts, or professes to accept, a fact or an 
opinion from another. He never quotes any authors but himself. 

e is as pratt in thoughts, inferences, and conjectures as all 
the rest of Germany; and he has probabiy done more for the 
study of sacred literature than any living man. On the whole, 
he is regarded by his countrymen with that mixture of admira- 
tion and fear which, when it fails to end in love, is so closely 
akin to hatred. Such is Heinrich Ewald—such is the German 
student at his best. It might be not uninteresting to compare 
with him, as a specimen of the English system, another student as 
laborious, if not as mature—equally bold, though, if the common 
verdict beright, notequally subtle—as great a lover of knowledge, 
but far more comprehensive in his tastes—as impatientof correction 
and control, and as confident in the virtue of arapid judgment— 
less minute, possibly, in his observations, but not less proud of a 
generalization—above all, eager for every kind of knowledge, and 
a lover of almost every kind of literature. Professor Donaldson 
would never have known Sanscrit like Ewald; but he might have 

layed his part in life as well. He, too, would have achieved an 
Baglish success. Unhappily for English thought and Jearning, 
he gave to its service not only his powers, but his life. 

In the an instance, whether the completion of a cyclo- 
pedia tends to encourage largeness of scope in our studies or 
not—whether it is compiled at the cost of a vicious distribution 
of labour, or whether Englishmen have nothing to fear from 
such a danger—it is satisfactory to have a repository of knowledge 
such as that of which the last volume has just appeared. There 
is no doubt of the literary success of this re-issue. We do not 
pretend to have read the last volume through ; but it has every 
appearance of being as good as the rest. If there be a defect 


anywhere, it is in the biographical articles. We might have ex- 


pected a little fuller account of Vattel, for example, of Wolf, 
of Tindal. In the biography of Voltaire, Mr. Rogers seems 
_ hardly to have done justice to the restless energy of his hero~ 
his indomitable courage as a protector of the oppressed—his 


devoted apostleship of tolerance and humanity. r. Rogers, it 


appears to us, treats Voltaire far too much as a theologian,. 


The truth is, that he was in no sense a theologian, and wag 
profoundly ignorant of the subject. His attacks on religion 
were only a part, though a necessarily prominent part, of 
his generally destructive system, which hated priests as tyrants 
of mind and body, and, on the whole, had good reason 
so to hate them. He was simply an ardent disciple of justice, 
though he cared little for candour—of learning, though he jested 
with truth—of liberty, which he had not the sense, and pleasure, 
which he had not the will, to moderate. We shall never appre. 
ciate the meaning of the Revolution that followed tili we under. 
stand the rapturous enthusiasm amid which the patriarch of 
Ferney drove through the streets of Paris after his long retire. 
ment—vain, credulous, quivering with the excitement of popu. 
larity, but as wide in his sympathies as he was unconfined in his 
passions and caprices, and as earnest in his love of freedom as he 
was unscrupulous in his method of attaining it. Who ean 
wonder at the inconsistencies of the reign of Reason, when the 
author of the Pucelle was the same man who for twelve years 
fought obstinately and unceasingly for the release of the Comte 
de Lally, and at last obtained it on his death-bed? In one or 
two smaller points Mr. Rogers is a little mistaken. Voltaire did 
not, for instance, deny—in fact, he distinetly included in his 
system—the immortality of the soul. Not, however, to dwell 


further on one particular article, we may merely state that . 


“Taxation” and ‘ Wages” bear the name of J. R. M‘Culloch, 
“Telegraph” is by Professor Thomson, ‘ Voltaic Electricity” 
by Sir D. Brewster, ‘ Telescope” by Sir J. Herschel; and, hav. 
ing said this, we commend the last volume of a great work to all 
English readers who care for accurate knoy ledge. 


HEALTH, HUSBANDRY, AND HANDICRAFT.* 


ISS MARTINEAT hasall the characteristics of an habitual 

reformer. Her temper of mind is essentially that of a person 
deeply convinced that the age is terribly out of joint, and deep] 
interested in doing something towards setting it right. She is 
resolutely bent upon the material well-being of society ; and a 
long-continued and assiduous devotion to the self-imposed task 
of improvement has coloured her whole mind with several of the 
peculiarities which such employments are naturally calculated to 
engender. On the one hand, she is hopeful, vigorous, and deter- 
mined, She searches out grievances, abuses, and follies with a 
really noble industry, traces the evil to its apparent origin, and 
applies the appropriate remedy with the unhesitating faith that 
often does so much towards its own realization. On the other 
hand, she is to a certain degree enslaved to the methods of 
thought which usually characterize the mind of a social re- 
former. For instance, she manipulates statistics with a facility 
and confidence which persons accustomed to the fallacies of 
figures must find it difficult to understand. She ignores matters 
which do not admit of precise calculation or definite state- 
ment, and which accordingly can find no place in her system, 
Many considerations too subtle for any arithmetical formula 
or summary analysis exercise nevertheless an overpowering 
influence upon the habits and proceedings of mankind, and vin- 
dicate their claim to notice by falsifying the reasoning from which 
negligence or ignorance has excluded them. What people 
believe, what they hope and fear, what sort of temperaments 
and intellects they naturally possess, are matters which deserve 
at least as much attention as the number of their meals, the 
fashion of their dress, or the sufficiency of their ventilation. 
Miss Martineau occupies herself exclusively with topics of the 
latter description, and whenshe reasons with undoubting readiness 
from increased physical comfort to improved morality and more 
general happiness, we seem to trace in her the common infirmity 
of all ardent minds, and see how even the most powerful under- 
standing may be led to invest a favourite idea with an importance 
and universality that do not really belong to it. Open windows, 
clean skins, regular and wholesome food, convenient clothing, 
and matutinal tubs, are, of course, all admirable things, and the 
more of them we have the better. But we are not to suppose 
that they will do everything for the world; and it is easy to 
imagine a perfectly well-housed, well-fed, and well-dressed com- 
munity which might yet be a long way from ultimate perfec- 
tion, and in which stupidity, selfishness, and bigotry might be 
producing results of a different species perhaps, but still quite as 
pernicicus, as those against which the efforts of such philanthro- 
pists as Miss Martineau are principally directed. 

The present volume consists of a number of papers contri- 
buted in past years to various periodicals, and certainly quite 
worthy of collection and preservation in some permanent and 
convenient form. The chapters on handicraft appeared in House- 
hold Words, and give a very pleasant and inteliigible account of 
a series of manufactures which the authoress has seen in course 
of actual operation. Nobody is more mistress of the art of 
writing on commonplace topics with cheerfulness and interest. 
The account of the Kendal weavers, for instance, is really a little 


H ,and Handicraft. By Harriet Martineau. London : 


* Health, Husbandry, 
Bradbury and Evans. 1861. 
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terpiece of popular description. Woollen cloth has nothing 

icularly romantic or suggestive about it at first sight, and 

ancestry of a railway-rug might be supposed scarcely worth 
ye trouble of examination or fecital. ‘The reader, however, is 
igreeably surprised. He is taken back to the Kirkby Candale 
of Domesday Book, to the Saxon peasants trudging to church 
ross the Westmoreland moors, to the hermit of the period 
in a bee-hive hut, to the flocks that swarmed on the hills, and 
the “ woodas,” whose yellow mingled with imported indigo, 
sulted in the famous Kendal Green. Then we have a 
description of the Flemish weavers, of the four thousand 
yoollen drapers of Louvain, and of the great bell that rang to 
yarn mothers to gather their little children within doors, lest 
the crowd of operatives in the narrow streets should trample 
them underfoot. Next follows the settlement of John Kempe 
ia Kendal by Edward III., and an amusing contrast of his 
ample apparatus with the enormous and complicated works now 
built on the banks of the same stream, and of the last Kendal 

ild, a hundred years ago, with the festivities observed in honour 
ofa Kendal manufacturer receiving a prize at the Great Exhibi- 
tion. Then come the rise of country fairs, the pack-horses with 
their loads of cotton at the mercy of Royal tolls and gentlemen 
of the road—Henry VIII. coming to Kendal Castle for his 
pride, and setting the fashion of silken hose—Kendal cloth 
becoming more and more widely fumous, and finding its way to 
American Plantations, till at last the Revolutionary War put a 
stop to exports, and Yorkslire got the start with improved 
machinery and finer qualities of manufacture. There is a great 
deal of cleverness in putting such information as this intoa shape 
in which indolent or uneducated people can read it without an 
efort. The same good office is performed for the process of 
deetrotypin~, which is disguised under the fanciful title of 
“the Magic Trough at Birmingham.” In like manner, carpets 
and dyes, nails and screws, bobbin mills and glass works, 
buttous and needles, pistols and guns, and slate quarries, are 
all submitted to Miss Martineau’s “magic trough,” and all 
alike come out electrotyped with a pleasant coating of hu- 
morous narrative, illustrative allusion, and a playful fancy 
which occasionally mounts to a region of actual poetry. A 
chapter called ‘* Peatal Aggression,” in the second division of the 
book, is a good instance of the latter quality. The substratum 
of the soil in Ireland is a mass of limestone, upon which the 
peat bogs have gradually accumulated. The writer accordingly 
lets her imagination play with the idea of this accumulation, and 
the result is at any rate something very picturesque and enter- 
taining. The primeval forest is first depicted, with patches of 
pasture here and there, and cattle and swine feeding about the 
neighbourhood of rude log huts ; a little paved pathway leads to 
the heap of freestone slabs whieh forms the family hearth ; rudely 
dad men are busy with their clumsy tools, paddling about in 
coracles, or plastering up a stockade with mud. Then there isa 
procession and a feast, uncouth ornaments, rings and neck-plates, 
and lumps of gold; one of the warriors wields a blunt bronze 
sword, a little child plays with its miniature counterpart in 
wood. As the day sinks, the fires of the revellers scare off the 
beasts that are lurking near; the wild swans are fluttering and 
splashing in the sedgy creeks ; the solitary raven’s cry rings out 
in the silent night; the monster elk crashes through the forest, 
shaking the ground with his step, and towering giantlike above the 
pigmy world around him. Meanwhile the little plant which is 
destined in the course of longcenturies to change and to conquer all, 
is already busily at work. It creeps among tle vegetation on the 
lake’s shore, and steals out far along its bottom; it soaks 
up the tributaries which feed it, and turns its clear waters into 
a muddy sponge; presently it undermines some great yew or 
oak-tree, brings it down with a crash, and soon covers it up in 
a thick shroud of green. Cattle venture trembling upon the 
treacherous cushion, and sink floundering down into the black, 
soft mud. Whole districts by degrees are overgrown, and acre 
aiter acre added to the domain of moss. Centuries pass away, aud 
new generations follow each other to the peat bog’s edge, and leave 
some trace of their presence deep buried in the soil. All alike 
are absorbed, and at last lie hid under a dingy brown expanse, 
and the hillocks which here and there relieve its dreary mono- 
tony. Then comes the tardyday of retribution. The victorious 
moss is in its turn assailed, and its buried treasures, trees, and 
arms, and ornaments, are dragged to light. Stacks are being 
raised, trenches dug, black pungent water, imprisoned for ages, 
is trickling slowly away into newly formed channels. Labourers, 
bearded and begrimed, are busy in every quarter, avenging the 
Wrongs of extinct generations. In fact, we are taken over the pre- 
mises of the Irish Peatal Company, and have all the details of turf- 
drying thrown into the most entertaining shape, due prominence 

ing of course given to the striking points of the picture, 
such as the curiosities upon which the diggers occasionally come— 
colossal skeletons of unknown animals, the child’s toy that was 
wielded by some tiny hand hundreds of generations ago, and the 
charred nuts that may still be traced lying by the rude hearth- 
stones, ready for the banquet of some primeval race. 

The most valuable part, however, of Miss Martineau’s book is 
that which is occupied with topics of household management, 
and with sanitary suggestions which, if they could only be gene- 
rally accepted and enforced, would no doubt rid society of a vast 
deal of bodily inconvenience and suffering, and add several years 
to the average lifetime of mankind. The authoress has certainly 
every right to speak on such matters with authority, for she says 


that her own habit has been invariably to rise at six, and in all 
weathers throughout the year to go out for a walk before break- 
fast at half-past seven. In summer this was of course de- 
lightful ; but the winter, Miss Martineau assures us, was not with- 
out acharm ofitsown. ‘There was either a fragment of gibbous 
moon hanging over the mountain, or some star quivering in the 
river, or icicles beginning to shine in the dawn, or at worst some 
break in the clouds, some moss on the wall, some gleam on the 
water, which I carried home in the shape of refreshment.’ Less 
enthusiastic natures would, we fear, be content to leave the 
gibbous moon and the icicles to glitter on unheeded, and te 
seek refreshment of a less ethereal nature in the shape of pro- 
longed repose. Miss Martineau, however, says that her morning 
“‘ constitutional ” always enabled her to undergo seven hours’ eon- 
tinued desk-work without fatigue. The account of the manage- 
ment of her farm, and the building of her Westmoreland cottages, 
has many useful hints for people who are about to engage in 
undertakings of this sort. The studies, also, upon various trades 
and professions contain much that is curious; and masters and 
mistresses, children and servants, mechanics and labourers, 
daily governesses and fine young ladies, may all learn something 
about themselves and their neighbours with which they were 
previously unacquainted, and which, unless they are unusually 
perverse and unsympathetic, is likely to increase their chance of 
health and vigour, and to make them more sensible as regards 
their own wants and more considerate towards those of other 


people. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


MESS?. COTTA have published the eighth volume of 
the new issue of Schelling’s collected works.* It is partly 
a reprint of works that have already appeared, partly a publica- 
tion of papers left behind by the author at his death six years 
ago. The controversy with Jacobi, the Deities of Samothrace, 
and a few contributions to the Al/gemeine Zeitschrift, are re- 
rints. The principal publication from the author's MSS. is the 
rst book of what was once a long-expected work, Die Weltalter, 
In form, it is a history of times past, times present, times to 
come, to each of which divisions a volume was to have been 
devoted. In substance, it is a philosophical rhapsody, whieh it 
requires not only a close ng but also a deep appreciation of 
German philosophy, rare in Englishmen, to appreciate. It has 
all the fervour of imagination, all the boldness of speculation, as 
well as the utter absence of intelligible meaning, which distin- 
guish Schelling’s other works, which procured for him at one 
time such boundless popularity in Germany, and which abso- 
lutely debar him from an English reputation, What will strike 
an English reader most is the audacious length to which he 
pushes his confidence in the arapenee faculty of intuition. Man 
consists, he says, of two principles—one, the logical—mean, igno- 
rant, and dark, but domg the menial work of interpreting its 
greater colleague to the outer world, the other, the intuitive— 
transcendental and super-mundane, knowing all things that are 
and that have been without learning them—even up to the 
history of the creation :— 

Drawn from the source of all things, and like unto it, the human soul has 
a joint cognizance of the creation. In her lies the highest clearness of all 
things, and she rather is knowledge, than knows. But the super-mundane 
principle in men is not free in its primeval purity, but is bound to another 
meaner principle. This other has grown to be ignorant and dark, and there- 
fore is so in its nature, and darkens even that higher with which it is neces- 
sarily bound up. In this latter and higher principle there abides the recol- 
lection of all things, of their original relations, of their coming into existence, 
of their significance. But this first picture of things slumbers in the soul as 
a darkened and forgotten, if not fully obliterated picture. 

Armed with this omniscient faculty, the author has no diffi. 
culty in elaborating primeval history out of his own internal 
consciousness. But as it is established by Thales the Milesian, 
that God is the oldest of all beings, it is necessary first for Schel- 
ling to apply his intuition to the task of deseribing the Deity. 
As the larger part of the fragment is oceupied in tlis woderae: 
ing, we have no room to do justice to the marvellous process, 

rtly dialectical, partly mathematical, by which it is conducted. 

wee of the results are curious. He entirely objects to the ap- 
plication of the epithet “ Infinite” to the Deity. “To be infinite 
is in itself no perfection, but rather the mark of imperfection. 
That which is perfected is that which in itself is round, shut off, 
finished.” He equally objects to the statement that the Deity is 
without beginning; for, having applied his mind to the matter, he 
finds that he cannot conceive of any operative principle without 
a beginning—which is of course conclusive :— 

We can only think of a being who in eve is beginni as 
eternal ess, the A is 


a point from which and towards which it goes. A working that had neither 
anything firm on which to base itself, nor a fixed aim and end which it 
sought, would be an utterly undefined, unreal, and therefore indistinguishable 
working. We cannot therefore conceive an active, though we may a passive 
eternity without beginning. 

He concludes with the lucid dictum, that by oe the Dei 
has and must have a beginning, yet his beginning has never h 

a beginning, for that he has always been beginning from all 
eternity, and is beginning still. Thus he harmonizes the two 
opposing doctrines in a most unexpected and ingenious way. 
These, however, are other people’s doctrines, out of which he 


* F. W. 


J. Von Schelling’s Sdémmtliche Werke. ser Band. Cotta 
London: Williams and Nergate. 1861. 
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draws what truth he can. He himself prefers to lay down the 
simpler and more intelligible definition that “the pure Godhead 
is in an indivisible manner eternal Yes and eternal No, and the 
free unity of both.” If any of our readers wish for a little gentle 
cerebral exercise, we recommend them to study, and, if possible, 
to interpret, the train of reasoning by which this striking position 
is established. He deals with the formation of the universe, 
electricity, astronomy, and gravitation, on very much the same 
principles. With respect to this last subject, we regret to say 
that his “intuition” rejects the Newtonian theory, which is 
about the strongest effort that mysterious faculty has made in 
modern times. The ground on which that theory is rejected is 
that it destroys the idea of an upper and under in space—dis- 
tinctions which even the human body possesses. As the author 
observes, it is obviously impossible that space can be placed at a 
disadvantage in point of dignity compared to the human body. 

Another volume has been published of Lassen’s Indian 
Archeology.* It includes the history of the Deccan, of Ceylon, 
of Burmah, Siam, and the neighbouring States, and of the 
Indian Archipelago from a.p. 319 to the appearance of the 
Mahometans and the Portuguese. Tt is needless to recommend a 
work of which the formervolumes are familiarto the learned world, 
and for which the author's name is alone an ample warranty. 
It is a book, however, exclusively for the learned. As far as the 
tastes of the general reader are concerned, Indian history has 
not developed much yet beyond the stage of chronicles. The 
personages who appear in it are still too unfamiliar, and the cir- 
cumstances by which they were surrounded are too little known, 
to enable us to take interest in their individual careers. Their 
history is at present little more than a catalogue of convulsion: 
tacked on to a bead-roll of names. But the difference of in- 
terest between the annals of the various countries which appear 
in this volume is very curious. The history of the Deccan is as 
dry as any monkish chronicle. It rarely steps beyond a list of 
sovereigns, and a jejune enumeration of their performances in 
the way of founding temples and conquering countries or rivals. 
A little more colour, or a rather wider range of description, finds 
its way into the history of Ceylon; and Burmah, Siam, and 
Kamboga, are better still. The account of Kamboga is perhaps 
the most agreeable of all, as it has the special advantage of 
being drawn from the narrative of an observant Chinese 
official who visited the country at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and ,whose work has been translated by Abel 
Remusat. The impressions of his voyage which this mandarin 
has preserved are both minute and picturesque. As an illus- 
tration we may take the account of a strange parallelism with 
the system of ordeals that was at that time in full vigour in 
Western Europe :— 

Lawsuits were rare, and when they only involved two families, were decided 
in the following peculiar fashion. Both families betook themselves toa 

ce called the “Palace of the little Towers ;” all the members of each 
amily took his seat in one of the halls therein on one of the little towers, and 
between them sat the magistrates. They remained here one, two, three, aye, 
even four days; and it was assumed that the one who was in the wrong 
would fall ill and would find himself forced to withdraw, but the one that was 
in the right would not experience the faintest trace of illness. This mode of 
investigating right and wrong was called a judgment of God. 

M. Spiegel’s Traditional Literature of the Parseest iskan at- 
tempt to introduce to Europe a department of Oriental study 
which has been a good deal overlooked. It consists chiefly of 
extracts from MSS. in the author’s possession, with commen- 
taries, translations, and glossaries. The extracts are taken in 
part from Huzvaresch translations of the Avesta and the 
Bahman-Yasht, and also in part from later periods of Parsee 
literature. It is the conclusion of a work of which the first 
volume appeared some years ago. The best testimony to its 
worth is that it is issued under the sanction of the Oriental 
Society of Germany. 

Dr. Bartsch’s Contribution to the Legend of Charlemagnet is 
a critical exercitation upon a legendary poem of recent discovery, 
named the Karlmeinet. He attempts to do for it the same 
service that Heine sought to do for Homer, and Ewald for 
Genesis. He lookg upon it as a compilation, not very skilfully 
executed, of a number of fragments patched together from older 
writers, and he does his best to restore the stolen property to 
its rightful owners. The compiler, whom he dismisses sum- 
marily as a “soulless rhymster,” was probably a native of the 
cities on the Lower Rhine, as the language is generally Low 
Rhenish, verging on Flemish. But the originals from which he 
gleaned were dispersed over a very wide area. Sometimes 
French phrases, sometimes pure Flemish, betray the various 
parentage of his purple patches. The story of Morant and Galie 
is taken from a French—and ultimately perhaps a Spanish— 
original, which is mentioned in an extant Flemish fragment 
upon the same story. The battle of Roncesvalles comes 
entirely from the Rolandslied of Konrad the Priest ; and the 
treachery of Genetun from the Chanson de Roland. Other 
smaller sections were worked up by the compiler himself 
from Vincentius of Beauvais and Alberich of Trois-Fontaines, 
and similar authorities. The separate appropriations are sup- 


* Indische Alterthumskunde. Von C. Lassen. Vierten Bandes, erste 
Hiilfte. Leipzig: Kittler. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

+ Die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen inihrem Z hangemitden 
angriénzenden Literaturen. Dargestellt von F. Spiegel. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann. London: Williamsand Norgate. 1860. 

t Uber Karlmeinet, Hin Beitrag zur Karlssage. Von Dr. K. Bartsch. 
Niirnberg: Bauer und Raspe. London: jams 


Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


rted by actual collation, which in most cases leaves little 
oubt on the reader’s mind that the author has established 
his positions. They are still further corroborated by an 
elaborate analysis of the varying orthography and dialect 
which the several parts of the poem are distinguished from 
each other. 

The Drinking Songs of Abu Nowas* rather belong to Arabian 
than to German literature. We only mention them because 
of a very spirited account of the reign and literary glories of 
Harun al Raschid with which they are introduced by their pre. 
sent editor. Abu Nowas was the Arabian Anacreon, and the 
principal poet of his time. This volume contains a small selec. 
tion of his songs, reprinted from the Berlin and Vienna MSS. 

Frederika Bremer’s agreeable travels in Switzerland and I 
have appeared in a German form.t The English translation 
has, however, in this instance, for a wonder, anticipated the 
German, and both the beauties and defects of the authoress’s 
peculiar style are too well known to English readers to need 
further exemplification. We shall pass over with equal brevity 
another translation from the other end of Europe. A book of 
Spanish and Portuguese ballads,} translated by Messrs. Geibel 
and Schack, appears to be flowing and spirited, but is not likely 
to attract any great attention from English readers, who have at 
least as good translations of their own. 

For the better instruction of German deliberative assemblies, 
Dr. Cohen has published a treatise on the Procedure of the 
English Parliament.§ All Continental assemblies have copied 
the French Parliamentary model, which in a great many respects 
answers the purposes of a deliberative assembly far less success. 
fully than the English. Its chicf peculiarity is that it gives 
a far greater scope for the tyranny of the majority. The 
cléture for which the English Teader of interminable 
debates is so often inclined to long, is in reality constantly used 
to prevent a minority from laying unpalatable facts and reasons 
tulbee the public. The right of a minority in England to 
obstruct business to any extent by constant motions for adjourn. 
ment whenever it thinks the majority is taking an unfair advan. 
tage, is unknown upon the Continent. The rapidity with which 
a measure passes through a Continental assembly operates in the 
same direction. There is none of that opportunity for recon- 
sideration, negotiation, and compromise which is offered in 
England by the numerous stages through which a bill must 
make its way. Another curious difference between the two 
systems is, that Continental constitutionalists have never mas- 
tered the abstruse science of putting the question. How the 
question shall be put, and which question shall be put first, are 
subjects of incessant contention in a Continental chamber. All 
such doubts are avoided in England by the simple maxim that 
no amendment to a question can be put until the House has re. 
solved to leave out the words in place of which that amendment 
is to be substituted. Amendments motivés—or, as we should 
say, “with a preamble”—are forbidden in England, which shuts 
out a whole tribe of what Dr. Cohen very aptly calls “ principle- 
riders,” who are the pest of German assemblies. His treatise is 
a very painstaking work, and in a matter which depends so much 
on daily custom and so little on written law, he deserves great 
credit for the amount of accuracy to which he has attained. 
There are plenty of small errors in the description of procedure 
which will at once strike any Englishman who is familiar with 
the subject—such as that the first reading is the important sta 
and the second reading merely formal—and mistakes of a 
similar kind. His chief blunders arise from his authorities being 
rather out of date. He has not yet arrived at the fact that the 
seats for St. Albans are vacant as well as those for Sudbury; or 
that property qualification has been abolished ; or that the Lords 
print their division lists ; or that divisions can no longer be taken 
on the reading of the orders of the day, or the engrossing of a 
bill. The theory that a Speaker’s invitation takes precedence 
even of the Queen’s belongs to that class of Continental super- 
stitions concerning our institutions of which the Lord Mayor is 
the more favourite object. But on the whole, considering the 
great detail into which he enters, the general accuracy of the 
book is 

The Stieber case has almost been forgotten in the rapid sue- 
cession of European events. Still, for any one who wishes to 
preserve an accurate record of an incident which will probably 
prove a turning-point in the domestic policy of Prussia, a pam- 
phlet published by Behrend of Berlin will be a useful acquisi- 
tion.|| It contains a short abstract of the trials of the three charges 
that were brought against Stieber and his subordinate, both 
before the court below and the court of appeal, and also the letters 
which he and his accuser published in the newspapers, together 
with the comments of the newspaper thereupon. The trials 
themselves are not of much interest, because the charges brought 
against Stieber were in themselves trifling, and were very 


* Diwan des Abu Nowas. Von W. Ahlwardt. 1. Weinlieder. Greifswald: 
Koch. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

+ Leben in der Alten Welt. Von Frederika Bremer. Aus dem Schwedis- 
chen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1861. 

R ‘0 der Spanier und Portugiesen. Von E. Geibel und A. F. 

von Schack. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

§ Die Verfassung und Geschdfisordnung des Englischen Parlaments. 
Von G. Cohen, Dr. Hamburg: Besser. London: Williams and Norgate. 


1861. 
|| Der Stiebersche Prozetz: so wie die offentlichen A der 
Betheiligten uber denselben und die éffentliche Meinung. Berlin: Behrend. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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iamel proved. The kernel of the whole question lies in the | especially the kindred German.” Under these circumstances, 


ch with which the chief law officer opened the case before 

e Court of Appeal. In this address, though such matters had 
not the slightest reference to the case under discussion, he went 
into a lengthened history of the misdeeds of which he was 
witness under the Hinckeldey régime, and in which by his silence, 
so far as his superiors and the public were concerned, he for a 
jong time uncomplainingly apa There is no charge of 
corruption against either Stieber or the deceased Hinckeldey ; 
nor are any cases mentioned of oppression for merely political 

ses. Their reckless disregard of the law appears to have 
arisen from a conviction, no doubt well founded, of the tardiness 
of the German Civil Courts, and a desire to mete out to the 
subject a readier, though. perhaps a rougher, justice. Almost 
every anecdote of illegality cited by Schwarck is founded on 
some attempt of Stieber to force two litigants to compromise 
their differences according to his own views of the justice of the 
ease, by threatening to imprison them if they disobeyed; or else 
on an effort on the part of the police to secure the witnesses in 
some case from being tampered with, by imprisoning them till 
they were wanted. It is not surprising that such a system 
should have galled the Berliners beyond endurance, but it shows 
how Oriental and rudimentary the idea of law is which recom- 
mends itself to the Prussian official mind. 

The Possession of Venice* is an anonymous pamphlet of con- 
siderable ability, but it is several months behind the age, though 
it bears the date of the present year. It is idle, after the vote 
of the Prussian Chamber, and the feelings so often manifested 
of the English Parliament and people, to try to persuade them 
to interpose to rescue the Austrian dominions in Venetia from a 
possible attack on the part of Italy. The argument is based on 
purely strategic grounds. Venice once taken, Austria is de- 
stroyed, and Prussia loses her best ally ina French war. If the 
Quadrilateral be forced, the only non-German strip of land that 
joins the Romanic and the Sclavonic races falls into the hands of 

rance, or France's ally, Italy. Germany can only be great by 
maintaining in her own hands great strategical positions. Just 
as she is working with all her might in Schleswig to gain 
the key of the Baltic—a damaging confession—so she 
should spare no effort to retain her position on the 
Adriatic. These are the arguments addressed to Prussia. 
To England another set of dangers is urged. European prepon- 
derance is now decided by Oriental influence, and that depends 
upon the command of the Mediterranean. France will obtain 
and keep the friendship of Spain and Italy; and their fleets 
united will exceed anything that England can keep up without 
financial ruin. Her only chance is the rg of Austria’s fleet. 
It is perfectly true that at present Austria has not got a fleet. 
But it is.quite clear that if she is cut off from the sea she will 
never have one, while, if she is left in her present position, she 
may possibly construct one. Such is the argument addressed to 
England. We can but say that, if our only chance of holding 
our own in the Mediterranean depends on Austria’s maritime 
assistance, we had better send in our humble submission to the 
Tuileries while the great man is yet in a humour to receive it. 

The state of the emigration question in Germany is naturally 
agreat affliction to patriotic Germans.t| Germany is the only 
great country that possesses no colonies ; and yet no part of the 
Continent furnishes so many colonists. The German Empire, 
never having had the command of the sea at any period of its 
history, has never had the chance of making transmarine con- 
quests. On the other hand, the population, having suffered as 
much from oppression and want as any population in Europe, 
have always been glad to get away. e result is, that they 
have emigrated to lands already inhabited by other races, and 
under the rule of other Governments, and have very soon lost 
all trace of both their language and their origin. The patriots 
of later days have made many desperate efforts to staunch the 
issue through which so much of the best blood of Germany is 
flowing away. If they could not keep them at home, at least 
they have hoped that it might be possible to concentrate the 
emigration on selected spots, where pure German communities 
night maintain their nationality untainted, and also perform the 
less sentimental service of opening a market for German wares. 
M. Lehmann has written a very useful pamphlet, in the Free- 
trade sense, to dissuade his countrymen from these useless efforts, 
and to convince them that emigration can neither be stopped 
nor regulated. The efforts to do so have been incessant, and 
they have invariably failed. It has been attempted to erect 
separate German communities in North America, in the Brazils, 
in Australia, in the valley of the Danube, and on the banks of 
the Volga. At this moment a pamphlet is circulating in German 
to exhort emigrants to choose Lycia, of all places in the worl 
as their adopted home. M. Lehmann exhorts his countrymen 
to remember that the chance of getting on in the world is 
pretty well the only thing a German peasant thinks of when he 
resolves to leave his home, and that he will go where he is best 
off, whatever nationality may say to the contrary. As a matter 
of experience, no settlements except those colonized from England 
are well enough governed to flourish; and the Anglo-Saxon 
race “ has both the will and the capacity, wherever it is domi- 
nant, to absorb—at least politically—every other nationality, and 


* Die Besitz Venetiens und die Bedeutung des Neu-Italischen Reiches. 


Berlin: Springer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. ; 
t+ Die deutsche Auswanderung. Von E. Lehmann. Berlin: Reimer. 


London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


he gives his countrymen the wise counsel to let alone a move- 
ment they cannot possibly master; and, if they wish to keep up 
the nationality of their peasants, to alleviate the domestic miseries 
that drive them forth. 
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Royal ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 


. GYE has the honour to announce that the OPERA SEASON of 1861 will 
COMMENCE on TUESDAY, APRIL 2. On the Opening Night will be performed 
Meyerbecr’s Grand Opera, 

LE PROPHETE. 


ne Peegremme, with full particulars, may be had at the Box Office under the Portico of 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees. 


On TUESDAY, the 19th, for the BENEFIT of Mr. Ww. HARRISON, Manager, to commence 
Right with Waliace’s MARITANA (thie night Cwsar'de Bazar, Mr. 
A essrs. H. Cor 


rri, Durand, Hornecastie. 
Huddart, Miss Lefiler. Conductor, Mr. Aifred B 
pear. 


Mellon, And a @ 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees. 


THURSDAY, the 2st, for the BENEFIT of Miss LOUISA PYNE, Jipnepevens, com- 
mencing at Bight o’clock with the DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. Miss Lonisa Pyne, 
Miss Leifier, Mr. H, Cor Alnyn Horneastie, Conductor, Mr. Alfred Melion. To 
conclude with the Third Act of the BOHEMIAN GIRL. Thaddeus, Mr. W. Harrison; 
Arline, Miss Louisa Pyne; and the Members of the Royal English Opera Company. 


ROYAL 8ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

On Monday, and Guring the week, MY WIFE'S JOURNAL: Mr. pewy Ashby, and 
Miss K. Terry. After, at Bight o’ciock, THE ISLE OF ST. TROPEZ, in which mr. Alfred 
Wigan, Emery, and Dewar, Miss He , and Mrs. B. White, will appear. To conclude 
= a New Extravaganza, called ENDYMION; or, the Naughty Boy that Cried for the 


loon. Commence at Haif-past Seven, 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—_THE LONDON GLEE and 


MADRIGAL UNION (under the direction of Mr. LAND) will appear daily 
Monday to Friday, March 18th to 22nd, and give their popular and snecessful Entertain- 
ment, interspersed with remarks and characteristic anecdotes, by Thos. Oliphant, Esq. 
The Programme, which will include Songs, Glees, &c., will be varied. Vocalists: Miss, 
Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Land, and Mr. Lawler. To 
commence at Three. Admi , including all the attracti of the Palace, One Shilling ; 
Children under Twelve, Sixpence, 


HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOM, ATTACHED TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
THE CELEBRATED AND ORIGINAL 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS will commence THEIR 
LONDON SEASON in the above Elegant Room on MONDAY, March 18, at Eight 
o'clock; and the FIRST GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE will be given on 
SATURDAY, MARCH 23, at Half-past Two. 
Stalls, 4s.; Balcony and Boxes, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes, 
(to hold six), £1 11s. 6d. and £1 Is. 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Nugent, at the Box-office of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and at Messrs. Hammond’s (late Jullien’s), 214, Regent-st: . 
A NEW BURLESQUE OPERA, by WM. BROUGH, Esq., will be produced on the 


Opening Night. H, MONTAGUE, Secretary. 
ME: W. 8. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 


CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, March 16th, at Three, and Every Evening (except Satu 
at Eight. Private Boxes, £1 1s.; Stalls and Box Stalls, 3s. ; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, ls. 
A Plan of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without extra charge) at the Box- 
office, from Ter till Four. 


MUSICAL UNION INSTITUTE.—The THIRD 
MONTHLY RECEPTION will take place the FIRST THURSDAY EVENING in 
APRIL, The rooms are open to Members every Monday Afternoon for Music, &. 


J. ELLA. 
THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE.—tThe celebrated 


J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A., containing upwards of 
Zaiety = res, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, 
from Ten till Five. Admission, One Shilling. 


OLMAN HUNT'S GREAT PICTURE.— 
The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated PICTURE of “THE FINDING 
OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE,” n Jerusalem in 1854, and comple 
1860, is NOW OPEN to the Public at the G GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, 
from Twelve toSix. Admission, One Shilling. 


ERUSALEM—GRAND PICTURES. — 
Hoty Oe HER GRANDEUR, A.D. 33, with the Triumphant Entry of Christ into the 
Il. IN HER FALL, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. 

» 5, Waterloo-place, 


These Great Works contain upwards of 200 special 
ON VIEW Daily, from Ten to Five, at the GALLE 
Admission free, on presentation of private address card. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE CONSORT. 
President—A. J, B. BERESFORD-HOPE, Esq. 
nesday, March 20th, at Eight P.m., Mr. B. A. FREEMAN, M.A., will LECTURE. 
An Architectural ‘Journey in Aquitaine.” 
Subscribers and Artist Workmen may obtain Cards by letter to the Honorary Secretary. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH C Hon. Sec. 
Stratford-place, W. 


PIRITUAL MANIFESTATION 8, INCLUDING 
le it upon LIAM 
CARDEN TOR at ST SAMES'S HALL: Plocadiliy, on MONDAY NEXT. March lath, at 
1 ; 
omer, St. James’s Hall; and at Rodrigues’, 42, Piccadilly. 


MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER.—A PUBLIC 
His Honour Vice-Chancelior PAGE WOOD in the Chair. 


UDIR’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The GREAT HALL of 
this Library is now completed, and may be seen by Subscribers-and their Friends 
any Morning from Ten to Twelve. 
New Oxford-street, March 15th, 1961, 
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444, West Strand, March, 1861. POCOCK 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Decaye’ Artists, their Widows, and Orphans: Institufed 1814; 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1842. Under the immediate protection of 
Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN. 
i Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
President—Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 

The Nohility, frend s, and Subscribers are respectfully informed that the FORTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSAK STIVAL will be celebrated in the Freemasons’ Hall on SATURDAY 
NEXT, the 2rd inst., the Right Hon. WILLIAM COWPER, M.P., in the Chair. 

STEWARDS, 
| W. Holman Hunt, Esq. 
James Parker, Es 


x. E. Grant Duff, Esq., M. 
omas Oldham Rarlow, Bea. 
. Charles BE. Burrell, Esq. | Richard Redgrave. Esq., R.A. 
Edward Foster, pent | George Robinson, Esq. 
j Sydney Smirke, Esq. 
M.F. | William Turguand, 
Willian | <i 
James Clarke H k. Beq., R.A. 
Dinner on table at sis, pre recisely. The Mnsical Arrangements pb the direction of 
Mr. land, assisted by peat ondow Glee and Madrigal Union. 
Tickets, £1 1s. eac of the Stewards; of Henry Wyndham Phillips. Bea. 1. 
Sec., 8, Georse-s W.; and of the Assistant Secretary, 50, rd- 
street, Ruseell-square, W WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Seoretary.. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 


FOUNDED IN 1838. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1847, 


COMMITTEE OF FOR THE YEAR 
Zhe Right Hon. Lord Elcho. Robert Horn, Bsq., Advoca’ 
Hon. Lord Jerviswoode. i Fran Dundas, Esq., of 
The Hon. Lord Neaves. rancis Farquharson, Esq., of Finzean. 
Sir Wm. Bart. ames T. Caird, Fee. Greenock, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C br Douglas Maclag 
Professor Christison. 

Andrew Coventry. Esq., Advocate. 
JA L, Esq., Architect, Secretary and Treasurer. 

D, Linpsay, G. HALDANE, Accountants, Auditors. 


James Horne, 
Alex. 8. Logan, Esq., Gheritt of Forfarshire. 


PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR—1861. 
First,—Each Subscriber will have a chance of obtaining a Valuable Work of Art at the 
Annual General Distribution in July, 1861, 
nd.—Bach Subscriber will recieve a Beautifully Illustrated Edition of the Showing 
Songs by the National Poet RoBERT BURNS, emnbollis — by, Engravings, after Fi 
Paintings executed expressly for the Association, vi 
Illustrated 


George Harvey? R.S. 
Horatio Maccul loch 
James Archer, B.S. 


Ca’ THE EWES TO THE KNOWBS.......... 
My HB&ARt’s IN THs HIGHLANDS 
Last May Woorr .. Erskine Nicol, R.S. x 
GAN BRA | Alexander H. Burr. 
nd, through the euanans and liberality of Colonels WILLIAM and James BURNS, the 
aston, will be f be further embellished by an Engraving after the Original Portrait of their 
ther LEX, NASMYT 
Third Bach Subser ber who, between the howd 1850 and 1863 inclusive, has paid up, in 
one or more pay ments, the amount of Five Subscriptions of One Guinea e: neh, will receive, 
addition to the Engraving, Engravings, or Illustrated Works which will be annually 
ued, as usual, an impression of beauntiful Plate, engraved by Stocks, A.R.A., in 
the > highest style of Line, the same size as the Picture— 
“SCENE FROM THE GENTLE — 
BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, R 


HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR LONDON, 
by whom Subscriptions are received and ail other necessary information given. 


WILLIAM TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 
RoBERSON, #, Long Acre. 
G. DRAKE, 45, ‘Lothbu ury. 


Joun H. Kocn, 187, Gresham Honse. 
SmirH, and Co., 65, Cornhitl. 
Cock, 67, Lombard-street. 
W. D. M‘ComBiz, Hatton Honse, Hatton Garden. 
F. A. Curtrs, 3, Crescent, New Blackfriars. 
WI: LIAM WriGnr, 60, Albany-rc 
J. W. Terry, Unity Bank, 10, Cannce- street. 
K. 24, Talbot-road, Tufnell Park. 
3. DowNr, 155, Lendenhall-street. 
Wit LIAM WATSON, 77, Cannon-street West. 


Lie HFIELD THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
The NEXT TERM will begin on SATURDAY, M 
The Course for Graduates is completed in one year, " Sr in Two ¥, 
— are also admitted for shorter periods, under certain conditions. Fees, a. 
Address, the Rev. THE Principat, Theological College, Lichfield. 


| QuEexwoop COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


pshire. The Course of Instruction embrages 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, 7, English 
Foreign Lan wages, Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and a 
n resident Masters. po 


SCHOOL, IPSWICH- 


The EASTER TERM commences on APRIL 17th, and ends JULY 80th, 


UPpin NGHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND.—Boys entering at 


the QUARTER are expected on MONDAY, APRIL 15th, 


oot ens of the earliest fruits of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Proprietor, JOHN YEATS, » LD, 


A RMY EXAMINATIONS.—A Married Clergyman, Graduate 
in honours of Cambridge, res reseives a LUSE® NUMBER of GENTLEM Py, to 
pare for Woolwich, Sandhurs' e Line. The Pupils receive from the Prinef Si 
attendant Masters very careful yA. Ly in their studies, and also enjoy the ady 
and comforts of a well regulated home, Terms, 120 to 150 guineas per annum, 
ferences to parents and friends of pupils. 


Address, Rev. F. W. WALDRON, 1, Anglesea-place, Woolwich-common, 


H YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within. twent walk of the 

Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS, The latter conte 

fro accomm on 

Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., Resident Physicians 


HYPROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. 
The TURKISH BATH on the ‘medical direction. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
L -BROWN COD LIVER 


proontnns by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the 
fest, and most effectual remedy for 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, © 
IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. ° 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S.—“ It was fitting that the author of the best 
and investigations into the ph hee a of this Oil should himself be the parr 
medicine, I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no Ener il be 


ss GRANV ILLE, F.R.S.—* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Qed Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and thatit 
bs on BOS cat cause the nausea and indigestion tuo often consequent on the administrationof 

e Pale 

Dr. BARLOW Physician to Guy’s Hospital.—“I have heen well satisfied with the 
effects of Dr. de ich i's Oil, and believe it to he A very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases 
in which the use _ iat substance is indicated.” 

Dr. BA) ing’s Professor of the Practice of Medicine at the University of ‘Brom 
—"T have in they course of my practice extensively employed Dr. de Jongh’s L pt | 
Coa Liver Oi), and I have no hesitation in stating Lg t consider it the best of 
specimens of ‘Oil which have ever come under my noti 


DR. DE 8 LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIveR O11 is sold only in Half-Pints, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signature, 
without thick sone can ‘possibly be be genuine, by respectable Chemists, 
SOLE AGENTS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 


CavuTion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


OUTFITS.—_THRESHER and GLENNY, nett 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on application) Lists of the n 

Outtits for every appointment, with Prices of each Articie, N.B.—Thresher’s india Ganae 
Waistcoats, India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Fiannei Shirts, can only be at 
this Establishment, 


WILLIAM C. NICHOLAS, 8, Wilson Terrace, St. Leonard’s-street, Bromley. 
IN BANKRU PTCY.— UNRESERVED SALE. 


TO be be SOLD by A AUCTION, . by Messrs. HALL & WALKER, 
SDAY, the 26th MARCH, 186 
ABOUT SIXTY VERY VALU ABLE OIL PAINTINGS, 
oper Wouvermans, Teniers, Meadows, Rubens, Bergiam, Seybold, Hemskirk, 
th, Webb, Mattilieu, Caspan, W. W. Morris, Williamson, &c. & 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF OLD ENGRAVINGS, IN FRAMES. 
Also, Mirrors; Chimney and Pier Glasses ; Inlaid Hall and other Tables; Antique m3 
Oak ‘Cabinet;’ Idaid_ Cabinet; Brome e Stands, with Inlaid Marble Tops, &c. 
property of JAMES NIXON, of the NEW ROAD, LINCOLN, Painter, Carver, and Gilder, 
The above will, convenience of Sale, pes to the Corn *, Lincoln, 
where they mag be viewed on Monday, Mare 
The Amsrioneers wil be happy to forward Cat Salepase after Monday, March 18th. 
Sale at Eleven o’elock. 
Auction and Valuation Offices, 88, Silver-street, Lincoln. 


(TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OTHERS desiring | to 
meet with a well-secured INVESTMENT for ga! | 


Interest, the principal sun*being withdrawable on 
cating with THomas H. BAYLtIs, 429, Strand, London. 


#, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, for Presents. 
Mrss, Export, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807, 


A IR-CIRCULATING and ANTI- GREASE HATS. = 
Fotentea and Manufactured by MAYHEW and CO., 89, New Dond-irett, w- 
Hats are waterproof, greaseproof, and ventilating: are 
ensuring a comfortable and fit to any formation head, being 
durable. First Quality, 2is.; Second aitto, 178.—Cash. To be had wh 
factory, Union-street, Southwark, 8.E. 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


PALMER AND CO.’S8 VICTORIA SNUF FLESS D 

Eightpence per 1b., manufactured of improved materials, free from smell, a 

a a may be carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary di “sive ¢ 
Preferable for we ag Families, and indeed for the general use of all. 

1a by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale b 

2s, SUTTON- STREET, CLERKES WELL, LONDON, Ec. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

in eithér Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 

gionary, freehold, leasehold, life interests, —, policies, and other property. —Apply 
to A. ABS Norris- street, St. James’s, London, 8. 


HE. TRUE TURKISH BATH.—26, QUEEN. SQUARE, 

RUSSELL-SQUARE.—The FACULTY find thi ious Establishment 

with every essential of decorum, comfort, and thorong “a A Admission, HALF- 
WN. Hours from Seven A.M. to Ten P.M. Ladies" Bath hortly. 


HASSALL's IMPROVED HAIR BRUSHES are made on 
iple recommended by the Faculty ; they — the scalp without irrita- 
tion, an thoroughly clean the hair without tearing it 


H* SSALL’S NEW FORM OF “TOOTH BRUSH 
sieoroaly cleans between the teéth withont injury to the gums. The hairs are 
CHURCHYARD.’ A large stock of the finest Smyrna and 

ous 
een OUSE, 6 all unbleached. Every article at t fixed a and low low prices. 


KANIC! ICK ERBOCKERS.—In the Cornhill Magazine, ‘of 
the above costume is described in the following arm ee ee 
kers, reltiont boy’s cress that has eared these hundred Jn ord 
place this great impre meanest in boy’s dress within the reach of all we stoaie families, 
NICOLL now make the or 273 isa 
ion of Paletots, overeat, nd other garments prep youn lemen com: 
home tor the holidags.-H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 130, Regent- London. 


Noy ELTIES.— Many such are now being exhibited at Messrs. 
NICOLL’S NEW WARF-ROOM ies’ manties and for in- 
stance, HIGHLAND WATERPROOF C Oxks . falling rin gracefu) folds the whole length 
of the figure. Like the Spanish roquelaire, these have an expanding hood with a patent 
mecaniqnue, for the purpose of raising the lower part, and leaving the wearer’s arms free. 

is invaluable asa wrapper in travelling, in carriage or walking exercise; and, 
as figures, it ‘the present taken from London to the country. Seal-fur 
re also exhibited—the latter "called au_coin du feu—skilied forewomen 
habits and trousers. This branch, with the Juventle depart ent, 


always be 


Fates STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


PIECES.— Buyers the above are requested, finally deciding, to 
BU RIUN'S SHU MS. They contain such an FEND 
YES, RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FiRE TRONS. and GENERAL IRONMONG 


as iOS be ay proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design 
of workinanship. Bright Stoves, with ormoin pot two ot of 
£3 15s, to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 78. te £5) joe. ; Steel Fen 
iis. to £11; ditto, with ormolu ornaments, £2 15s. 
to £30; Fire-Irons, f s, $d. the set to £4 4s, BURTON 
PENT STOVES, with Tadinting hearth-plates, 


(CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative on ly because of the largeness of the sales. 34 inch lvory- 
handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, =. dozen ; Desserts to match, 10s.; 
if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; Carv at, 48.08 ; larger si zes, from 208, to 8.6. 
dozen ; fine ivory, $2s.; if wit silver =. to 50s.; White Bon 

nives, 6s. per dozen; rts, 5s. ; 28. ay Biack ‘Horn Table Knit 
. per dozen; Desserts, 6s.; Carvers, 2s. Bleck ACY Table Knives 
otks, 6s. per dozen ; Table Steels, from is. each. in existence, of 
Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and’ of th of the 1 Plated Fish Carvers, 


all other 


CLocks, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS=— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of these, dis segs in Tee 

latgée Show-Rooms. Each ef pew is of guaranteed quality, and some are o of pure 

verty, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William s. B.rton 

imports them direct. 
orks 

Candelabra ............ 

Bronzes 

ps, 


TILLIAM BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


4 


MONGERY CATA: It contains 

sof Five Hundred ilinstFations Stock of Stertin; Sliver and Electro- 

. Nickel Silver, and Britannia Meta! Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot r Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney ps, Gaseliers, ea Tray’ Urns, an 


rass Bedstead 


are, teads, 


Qo 


oo 


oO 


A -UNLOD N.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 
Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions—Every Subscriber has a chance of 
& Valuable Prize, and in addition receives an Impression of a large and important Line 
> seers, by J. T. WILLMORE, A.RA., from the original picture by TURNER, in the 
ational Collection. entitled, “ Italy, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimaze.”’ now ready for delivery 
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F. N. JOHNSTONY®, I rei-street. 
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